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August Jack, Chief Khahtsahlano, is one of the most 
pved and respected men of our times, both amongst 
many native friends and white friends; many celeb- 
PS are proud to count themselves as such. August 
stands 6 foot 2 inches and today, at the age of 74, 
carriage is straight, dignified and kindly. He is a 
editary Chief in his own right, and was born the 
his famous father, Supple Jack, died. August Jack 
Medicine Man and an Indian Dancer; is one of 
best known guides and a great hunter and pros- 
or. 
is history is resplendent as a rainbow with local 
br; son of the famous Supple and Susan Jack and 
dson of Chief Khahtsahlano, born in Stanley Park 






























“THIS IS MY OWN, MY NATIVE LAND” 





—North American Productions Ltd. 


and brought up as a boy in Kitsilano. The Khahtsah- 
lano family owned three homes: one in Stanley Park, 
one in Kitsilano, and the other in Yootkutz where the 
Cheakamus and Squamish Rivers meet. 

August Jack belongs to the Squamish (Vancouver) 
Tribe, which is comprised of 24 Bands. The old dugout 
canoe now on display in Stanley Park at the end of 
the old Pipeline Road was used for many years by 
August Jack in his trips as guide, and formerly was 
the property of Jericho Charlie (his stepfather); this 
canoe was presented by August Jack to the Lumber- 
men’s Association a few years ago, who in turn pre- 
sented it to the Parks Board. 

































































NATIVE 
BROTHERHOOD 17th 
ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


WILLIAM SCOW. 
RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT 
OF NATIVE BROTHER- 
HOOD OF B.C. 


Our delegates who attend- 
ed the Convention have just 
arrived home, a happy gang of A 
them, full of news and praise 
for one of the most success- 
ful Conventions ever held i 
the 17 years of operation! 
William Scow was re-elected 
President by a landslide vote 
of 52-12, a great honor for 
Mr. Scow and a great respon- 
sibility. Mr. Scow has a 
pleasing personality and took 
his re-election in a quiet and 
reserved manner and by his 
re-election our people have 
said “Well done, Bill—do it 
again.” 






NEW OFFICERS 

President, William Scow, 
Alert Bay. 

Secretary, Herbert Cook, 
Alert Bay. 

Treasurer, Oliver Adams, 
Massett. 


Chairman, Legislative 
Committee, Rev. Peter Kelly, 
Ocean Falls. 

District Vice-Presidents: 

Northern—Edward Bolton, 
Port Simpson, replacing 
Johnson Russ, Greenville. 

Interior (Upper Skeena) — 
Charles Patsy, Hazelton, re- 
placing Wallace Morgan, Kit- 
wanga. 

Central District — Caleb 
Williams, Bella Bella, replac- 
ing George Wilson, Bella 
Bella. 

Southern District—Williamn 
Mitchell, Squirrel Cove, re- 
placing Charles Peters, Cape 
Mudge. 

Lower Fraser — Oscar D. 
Peters, Katz, re-elected. 

Lillooet-Pemberton — Wil- 
liam Pascal, Creekside, re- 
elected. “ 

West Coast Vancouver 
Island: 





(Continued on Page 8) 
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Women’s 


Pow Wow 


Corner 


PRINCESS RED WING 
APPOINTED OFFICIAL 


Observer League of Nations 


Princess Red Wing is the only 
Indian woman who has spoken at 
the United Nations Organization 
meeting; she is a Royal Princess 
of the House of Pokanoket of 
Seven Crescents, Narragansett 
Tribe. 


Our sister, Princess Red Wing, 
of 107 Main St., Wakefield, Rhode 
Island, a member of the Speakers’ 
Research Committee of the De- 
parment of Public Information of 
the United Nations, has been ap- 
pointed as the “Official Observer” 
for this League of Nations. Any- 
one wishing for information on the 
United Nations may write her at 
her home address, enclosing a 3c 
stamp for reply. 


TO AMERICAN 
INDIAN WOMEN 

Years ago treaties were made 
between our forefathers and the 
palefaced American fathers. As 
the treaty signers have died off, 
the treaties have been scrapped. 
The average present American is 
not interested in aged, yellow, and 
dusty treaties of a century ago; and 
unless we Indians of today keep 
them alive and working, our pres- 
ent and future tribes will suffer. 


Indians are co-operative for 
peace and better government. This 
fact is proved by their loyalty in 
all American wars, and their pa- 
tience in times of peace. The gov- 
ernments should be kept conscious 
of their sides of the bargains with 
the sons and daughters of the 
First Americans, throughout this, 
their native land? You hear of 
the “Sons of Italy,” “Sons of Ire- 
land,” “Sons of Britain,” “Sons of 
the American Revolution,” and 
sons of every country across the 
seas. Even the colored have their 
strong “National Association for 
the Advancement of the American 
Negro.” These organizations unite 
to help each other of their mein- 
bers’ progress, and to become bet- 
ter citizens. In like manner, we 
Indians, with hundreds of small, 
local organizations, must all unite 
into a national organization. We 
must make that organization strong 
enough to help each individual 
American Indian; so that it can 
make a true contribution to real 
Americanism. 


= Our coast to coast fellowship, al- 

though social in character, must be 
vital in purpose. We must be thor- 
ough in research, correct in state- 
ments, generous in actions, and lov- 
ing in thought, for the “fellowship 
of kindred minds is like to that 
above.” Indians of every nation, 
tribe, clan, faith, and organization, 
should become more conscious of 
their great heritage, that they may 
enjoy, and participate, in the 
blessings of it. Our forefathers 
were the fathers of American fra- 
ternities, and our mothers the first 
masters of American diet. We are 
the sons and daughters of the 
FIRST AMERICANS, and our chil- 
dren are today protectors of Am- 
erican liberty. So let us one an- 
other’s burden bear; let us share 
our mutual joys; and let us unite 
to aid the brotherhood of peoples, 
and the peace of the world. 


Look up, “poor Indian,” God has 

erased 

Old sores and bruises, new path- 

ways has traced: 

The last shall be first, when time 

rolls back the scroll. 

You will be rich then, if your 

heritage you hold! 

Indian women, this is our day! 
Our husbands, fathers, and sons, 
have helped win the war. Let us 
now lead our nation up that long, 
steep, rocky path to peace. This 
we can do through our skills of 
co-operative management, diplom- 
acy, resourcefulness, mutual under- 
standing, arbitration, respect for 
differences in temperaments, pa- 
tience in handling detail, instinc- 
tive habits of foreseeing and pre- 
venting trouble, equanimity during 
stress, gradual molding of char- 
acter, and spiritual development. 
Perfect these skills, for they are 
needed in the individual, to make 
up beneficial organizations, and to 
aid world peace. 

Princess Red Wing of Seven 
Crescents has spoken. 

(Wakefield, Rhode Island). 
President of the Woman’s Na- 
tional Council of League of 
League of Nations of North 
American Indians. 





Indian Women’s 
Opportunities — 
Yesterday and Today 


Miss Alicé’ Ravenhill’ that great 
champion of Indian rights, has 
written down some suggestions for 
improving Indian affairs. She says 
a great deal about women and 
their importance. 

Indian girls should remember, 
she says, that in former days in- 
dian women were eligible for and 
frequently held the position of 
Chiefs in some of the tribes. It 
was the women who estimated the 
values and controlled the payment 
of the goods exchanged at the 
great tribal gatherings held at 
fixed dates and places for this 
purpose. 

Women of the past were skiiled 
in testing and selecting a great 
variety of wild roots, bulbs, 1eaves, 
berries and nuts for food and 
medicine, and they knew all the 
secrets of preparing and preserv- 
ing food for the winter. In the 
interior of B.C. they collected veg- 
etables for dyes which have not 
faded today. They were clever 
enough to find a way to use roots 
of spruce and cedar for clothing; 
these were spun into threads of 
varying thicknesses after much 
preparation, and then woven. The 
form of loom used is said to be 
“an early achievement in mechan- 
ics,” and the way the threads were 
spun from roots is called “a stil] 
unsolved problem in physics.” 

In the interior coiled baskets 
were so well made that large car- 
rying baskets, in use all the time, 
were able to last for fifty years. 
Few products today have such a 
long life. 

These and many other achieve- 
ments in art and in science are 
the contribution of women of the 
past, and as Miss Raavenhill says, 
the world owes a great debt to 
the discoveries of its gifted women 


and to their artistic gifts and do- 
mestic skills. 


oday women are able to take 
«a kinds of work, but nearly 
every woman, and every man, 
sooner or later also marries. Then 
a home must be made and a family 
looked after. Miss Ravenhill asks 
Indian women not to look down 
upon the work of the housewife, 
for it is a great responsibility. to 
have the care of human life. Fam- 
ily love is very strong among In- 
dian people, and it is the woman 
who has the work of keeping the 
family in health, happy, strong, 
warmly clothed and well-fed The 
old skills have gone, and she needs 
to know new scientific ways of 
caring for children and husband 
and old people. 

Indian friends have told Miss 
Ravenhill that they are hungry for 
education. This means not only 
reading and writing, but also some 
of the things I have told about. 
Travelling vans might bring pic- 
tures or even movies of education 
in health, in cooking, in child care 
and so on. 

The need for women as doctors 
and nurses is very great, particu- 
larly for maternity work and in 
the care of babies. Women are 
needed as teachers and welfare 
workers. There is already train- 
ing possible for these professions 
although it takes much time and 
money, and girls thinking of such 
work could find no finer way of 
helping people and earning a 


living. 
—DOROTHY FRASER. 


RECIPES 


A GOOD HOT CAKE RECIPE 

2 eggs ~ : : . 

1 cup milk 

Flour 

Salt 

Sugar 

Sugar 

Custard Powder (optional) 

2 teaspoons baking powder 

Beat eggs, add milk, beat again, 
add sugar, salt, baking powder, 
custard powder, then dredge flour 
in slowly, sufficient to make a thin 
batter. Fry on hot skillet. Serve 
hot. 

NOTE: Custard powder is en- 
tirely optional, but it adds to the 
flavor and gives a nice color. 


* ¢ 


BOSTON CREAM PIE WITH 
NO SHORTENING 
% cup flour 
% cup sugar 
3 or 4 eggs 
Pinch, salt 
Sift flour 3 times. Beat egg yolks 
until thick, gradually add half the 
sugar, beating all the time. Beat 





.egg whites and salt until very stiff, 


fold in the rest of the sugar, then 
the yolk mixture. Place in a 9- 
inch pie plate ‘and bake in a 300 





Pat. in Canada, U.S. Pending 


CAMPBELL 
(Streamliner ) 
PROPELLERS 


LIMITED 








1925 West Georgia (rear) 
MA. 3835 Vancouver 


We also Repair and Recondition All Makes of Propellers. 
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SISTERHOODE 
COLUMN 


OFFICERS ELECTED FOR | 
















Bro’ 
The following officers were elo the 
ed for the forthcoming yearly ex; 


officers for the Sisterhood, at 
17th annual Native Brother 
convention at Massett, B.C. 

—-e Brenda C 

bell. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Ernest Yelt 

Secretary—Mrs. Robert Mo 

Rec. sec’y—Mrs. Phillip Gree 

President William Scow 
gratulated the officers. 

We have a promise that the 
ficers will keep this column 
plied with news of their dep 
ment, there can be no doubt 
many will be only too anx 
to have news of the activitie: 
the Sisterhood. This column 
be kept for them each month 
let us have plenty of news of 
activities and any messages 
the Sisterhood wants to 
along to the Native Voice read 
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to 325 degree oven from 45 to 
minutes. Remove ‘from plate 
cold and slice between bottom 
top. Add a thick custard, put 
top on again and sprinkle 
icing sugar. Note—If you gre 
the pie plate be sure to cover 
flour before putting in the spo 
batter. 
Use a vanilla custard eit 
made with eggs and milk or 
good custard powder; there 
plenty on the market. A spoc 
of whip cream or ice cream §g 
first class with this pie. 


Cassiar 
Packing 
Co. Ltd. 


744 West Hastings St. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
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PRESIDENT’S 
MESSAGE 


Brothers and Sisters, on behalf 

of the Native Brotherhood I want 
o express my appreciation to the 
Massett people for their hospital- 
ty. It will always be an encour- 
agement and an example to our 
people. 
At this time greetings to all our 
people and I wish to point out that 
vour delegates worked very hard 
and were always mindful of your 
meeds. They dealt with all reso- 
utions. The problems on hand re- 
quire a great deal of time. There- 
fore, Brother and Sisters, let us 
oll up our sleeves and make this 
vear the most successful one. Keep 
n touch with one another and sup- 
port your executives. Supply them 
ith material to further our cause 
and to gain our objective. 

At this time I want to point out 
o you that you must support your 
prganization. It has expanded far 
beyond our expectation and we 
ust work for “unity,” as your 
Dttawa delegation will be called 
o make representations on behalf 
sf our organization. Your officers 
ere duly elected by delegates 
epresenting 68 branches of our 
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or their honesty, sincerity and 
bility. 

At this time I appeal to the 
ounger people to come forward 
o help. Let us utilize our knowl- 
dge for the solidarity of our or- 
anization. Above all, love one 


nother. 
















A Note of Gratitude 


The Native Voice is very grate- 
1 to all advertisers for the won- 
lerful support they have given us. 
e wish to especially express our 
ratitude to Woodwards Depart- 
ment Store and to Mr. W. C. Wood- 
ard personally, not only have this 
tm supported the paper with 
arge advertising space each 
onth, but have further assisted 
y a donation toward prizes for 
lhe Little Bows and Arrows Club. 

very good way for readers to 
upport their paper is to buy wher- 
ver possible from the firms adver- 
ising in the Native Voice. 








IT IS 
IMPORTANT! 


To help your own paper, you 
can do this in three ways... 
(1) First and foremost, send in 
your subscription ($1.50 per 
year)—DO IT NOW! The NA- 
TIVE VOICE is going to do all 
in its power to help your cause; 
it will bring before the public 
your many problems and show 
injustices. Let everyone help— 
it takes money to produce a 
paper, so please do your share, 
support your paper. (2). Don’t 
forget—buy from your Adver- 
tiser if you can. (3) Advertise 
in your own paper anything you 
have to sell. If you are in busi- 
hess, a display advertisement; 
if not, send along a Classified 
Advt., if you want to buy or 
sell anything—but . . . 


DO IT TODAY! 
The 
NATIVE VOICE 


PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 
16 Hastings West 
3 VANCOUVER, B.C. ) 
































prganization and they were chosen- 








OUR MAIL BOx 


Write to The VOICE any News of interest 
in your District, etc. 








Editor, The Native Voice: 


phone the other day. 

I west to congratulate The Native 
Voice on the job it is doing. The 
improvement in each issue is 
marked. I thought your last was 
best yet. 

There are dozens of signs of 
vitality in the native (Indian) peo- 
ple of Canada. I am sure ‘that all 
your people—and all their other 
Canadian friends—will continue to 
watch your paper as a pace-setter 
in the native revival movement. 

With best wishes, 


ELMORE PHILPOTT. 





P.O. Box, 7, 
Alberni, B.C. 
To Editor: 

May I, through your column, con- 
gratulate Mr. Hyacinth David for 
his timely appointment as a mem- 
ber of the Kruquot Trollers Board 
of Directors. It is gratifying in- 
deed to see more and more of our 
native boys step forward and show 
their willingness to serve his fel- 
lowmen. Mr. David’s job will no 
doubt be full of responsibilities 
and trials but I am confident that 
he will discharge his duties con- 
scientiously and to the best inter- 
ests of his fellow natives he will 
represent and that he will prove 
his capabilities to the gentlemen 
who have thus shown their faith 
in his capacities. Good luck to 
you, Hyacinth. We need more men 
of your calibre especially in this 
west coast. 

Very sincerely yours, 

G. C. CLUTESI. 
* ¢ #& 
March 24th, 1947. 

The Native Voice, 
509, 16 East Hastings St., 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Dear Sirs: 

On behalf of the Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society and as Secretary 
of Home Mission work across Can- 
ada, under which the Indian De- 
partment is administered, may I 
send you a word of congratulation 
and express to you our apprecia- 
tion for this very fine venture 
which the Brotherhood of British 
Columbia has undertaken in pre- 
senting to the reading public “The 
Native Voice”’—your official organ. 

The paper is indeed a very cred- 
ible one and you may rest assured 
we shall follow the information as 
received from time to time with 
great interest. ¢ 

Under our Society we operate 
four large Indian Schools and no 
doubt our Principals have already 
subscribed to your paper, 

We shall look forward to fur- 
ther information about our Indian 
people after the delegation has 
visited the Prime Minister at Ot- 
tawa later in the season. 

With every good wish, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 

ISABEL McINTOSH LOVEYS, 
MRS. C. MAXWELL LOVEYS, 
Home Mission Executive Secretary 
* * # 

April 3rd, 1947. 
To Editor: ‘ 

Having read the last issue of the 
Native Voice it’s that we should 
all get together and try to help 
ourselves. Around here we can't 
find out what the old age pension- 


ers should get . 
Confirming what I said over-—farb get per month. But as 


ack as I remember they only 
received $3.10. You are supposed 
to eat, cloth and live on that; no 
cash, just store, so I was wonder- 
ing if that was all each person 
was allowed. Imagine $3.10 for a 
whole month. 


Also, here’s something concern- 
ing our education, speaking of In- 
dian children being in grade eight. 
Sorry, Brother, our children in the 
way of our district we have no 
children even in grade seven. I'm 
one of them and I don’t even know 
how to start a letter and write pro- 
perly. We are also treated as 
white people because after closed 
season for hunting we are also tied 
up like anyone else. But most of 
all are the houses, some of them 
aren’t worth calling a home cause 
you could see right through the 
walls or roofs. All you hear is 
shortage of lumber even before 
the war. 


I have a lot more little things 
to speak of but just can’t cet 
around fast enough. As I often 
wish for the day when our chil- 
dren could go out to Day Schools 
among the white people as our 
children aren’t getting any place 
at the Indian Reserve schools. 


Sincerely, 
INTERESTED. 





Among the troubles of 
world, 

So many people are talking, 

And planning that they have 
neither the time to listen or 
to work. 


this 


325 HOWE STREET 


NELSON BROS. 
FISHERIES LTD. 


* 


Packers of 
Highest Quality 


CANNED SALMON 
PILCHARDS 
HERRING 


All husbands are alike, but they 
have different faces so you can 
tell them apart. 
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QUEEN CHARLOTTE 
FISHERIES LTD. 
610 Bidwell Street 

Vancouver, B.C. 


Packers of... 
@ Queen Charlotte Brand 
alm 


Salmon 
@ Queen Charlotte Brand 
Herring . 
PICKLED HERRING 
and 
DRY SALT HERRING 
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LATEST MODELS 
SMALL BATTERY RADIOS 


Ideal for Gillnetters— 


from & 47 20 


RCA Victor — Phileo — Sparton 
Stewart-Warner — Marconi — 
Stromberg-Carlson 
a 


Our Expert Repairs are famed 
from North to South! 


SATISFACTION ASSURED 
e 


—Over 30 Years Experience— 


Fast, Efficient Service on 
All Makes! 


COAST RADIO 


and 


ELECTRIC CO. 


(Frank Cox) 
BELLA COOLA, B.C. 











VANCOUVER, B.C. 





Preducers of Fish Meals and Oils 
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SHOCKING — BUT TRUE 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House 
of Commons has been conducting an examination of The In- 
dian Act for the past year. The Native Voice is in receipt of 
Minutes of Evidence to date. The disclosures of the shocking 
conditions of many Native people is something to fire your blood 
with burning resentment that LIVING PEOPLE are subjected 
to such conditions. Our policy is not to dwell on past injustices, 
but these disclosures are EXISTING FACTS. 

For example— 

Chairman’s question: “Did I understand you to say that 
the condition in this residential school was worse than the 
worst condition in Tcronto? 

Answer: “The diet of the 600 children in Toronto in a poor 
economic district which we have been studying in the last 
three months is better than the food that the Indians were re- 
ceiving at the Norway House residential school.” 

Evidence given by two doctors, one an expert on nutrition: 
“We studied the Indians in that district, ladies and gentlemen, 
and the majority of the Indians we say, according to our pres- 
ent day medical standards, were sick. They were not sick 
according to lay opinion, but when we examined them care- 
fully from the medical standpoint, they had so many obvious 
evidences of malnutrition that if you or I were in the same 
condition we would demand hospitalization at once. We were 
struck, particularly in 1941, with the inertia, the lack of ini- 
tiative, the indolence of these people. Physically they shuf- 
fled about; they moved slowly. Even though we had to speak 
to many of them through an interpreter, it was obvious their 
mental processes were going on at a very slow pace. We 
found, in that particular band, the TB death rate was just 
fifty times the tuberculosis death rate among the white popu- 
lation of Manitoba.” 

More evidence: 

“Several complainis were made there regarding the domes- 
tic water supply. The wells in the district were polluted. 
Some Indians even had to buy water at the village three miles 
away. They complained that social laws of the province did 
not apply to the Indians. For instance, if an Indian is in jail 
his wife is in distress.” 

Food and water, the very substance of lifé! 
We found this evidence on Education: 

“The Maori of New Zealand, after the conquest, degener- 
ated very rapidly and were depleted in numbers. They failed 
in health. It was not until a program of education was in- 
stituted on the Maori reserves that the population began to 
rise again. Now, there are Maori doctors, lawyers and mem- 
bers of parliament. There is an increasing population. This 
is due to a definite plan of education, including health edu- 
cation.” 

“I was able to visit the school during school hours. The 
school is in a dilapidated condition and must have been bad 
even before the war started. There are 49 on the roll and 
four over seven years of age, who should be going to school. 
The school is much too small and there should be two teachers. 
There is no opportunity here for pupils to take grade 8.” 

“I was surprised to find a day-school that had been empty 
for three years and 47 children of school age not having been 
taught for that length of time. There is something radically 

wrong when a matter such as this is allowed to go unrectified.” 


A. VOTE FOR NATIVES, BY NATIVES, FOR 
NATIVE WELFARE 


This is a question that is going to receive much considera- 
tion at the present sitting of the Special Joint Committee. Es- 
pecially as on this ONE question, our people are divided and 
confused. 

I do not think that one Native person would be particularly 
interested in the vote for any existing party. No, you would 
only be voting for someone who was not particularly interested 
in you. 

BUT, to vote for your own Native Member to look after your 
particular affairs should interest every Native in Canada. This 
does not mean you lose any land titles or aboriginal rights. It 
means you take your place with pride amongst every Nation- 
ality represented in Canada. The Native is an inherently proud 
man and through the past years has suffered injustices with a 








































quiet dignity and so with equal dignity can now take his right- 4, 
ful place. He would no longer be without honour in his ownlll see 
Country. hop 
Besides this, there is a wonderful chance for a Native Rer- “y 
resentative to speed up the remedying of those shocking dis-M Na- 
closures as quoted. That would be his job. He would be yourfiftive 
watchdog in Parliament. Your problems could be hammered WA 
before Parliament until righted! _ 
Remember, the vote is being advocated ONLY if title tofthos 
lands and aboriginal rights is honored. So, you have nothingi™g AN! 
to lose and everything to gain. Much has been said about the om 
Maori system. In New Zealand, the Natives enjoy the priv-Mfin y 
ileges of citizenship and still retain their land titles and abor-Mto « 
iginal rights too. They are successful as lawyers, doctors™™ Can 
nurses, teachers, etc., and I for one KNOW that given an equal op 
opportunity, the Canadian Indian can be just as successful—f year 
become a solid CITIZEN. noun 
A have 

m 
“They are very anxious to have their children educated.” 
Evidence on present Administration of Indian Affairs: “ 
page 


“Complaints were made about the relief grants. One man 
complained that with a family of seven, $5.00 per month had 
been allowed. He too was surprised when we showed hir 
the official list of groceries to which they were entitled.” 

“Mr. Chairman, I gather from something Mr. Reid has said 
that he had the impression that the department did grant 
enough relief if the relief had been properly administered by 
the agent; is that correct?” 

Answer: “Yes, that is right. The agent who has not long 
left the service—the new agent is different—but that old 
agent, I am sorry to say, in days past was extremely niggardly 
in the matter of relief. As I pointed out, and I repeat it, when 
the schedule from the department was produced showing thal 
the Indians were entitled to, it was a great surprise to the 
Indians; they had no idea that they were allowed that much 
because they were getting something like 25 percent of this 
amount and that is not too much.” 


Housing Conditions: 
“The housing on this reserve is exceptionally poor and | 
found families living in one-roomed shacks not even fit fo 
cattle.” 
“This is quite a large reserve but I found the housing to 
‘be poor and in much need of repair.” 

These are a FEW of the facts made known in these book 
At this time I would like to point out that the evidence is giver 
by qualified men who have been appointed to study the Indias 
problem, and some have devoted a number of years exclusivelj 
to this subject. ‘ 

We realize an effort is being made to remedy these situa 
tions, but the Government machinery moves slowly. In ordej 
for the Indian to help himself, he should have the incentive ant 
equipment to do so; the incentive to take his place as an hon 
oured and independent man, and the education to hold his ow 
in a world of competition. 

If my readers will take a little time to study the Brief to b 
submitted to Ottawa by the Native Brotherhood of B.C. (Cor 
vention page), I am sure you will find the answer to practicall 
every deplorable condition as illustrated above. 

The Native Voice is publishing more illustrations next mont 
as we feel everyone should have this evidence and realize why 


and what we are fighting! 
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By NA-NEE 





Hello! Boys and Girls, you know, 
Na-nee was rather sorry not to 
see more letters from you. I had 
hoped to hear all about yourselves, 
what you like to do, your hobbies, 
all about the country you live in. 
Na-nee has arranged with the “Na- 
tive Voice” -to award a WRIST 
WATCH as first, prize to the most 
interesting letter from some lucky 
boy or girl 14 years or over, and 
thése under 14 years a nice PEN 
AND PENCIL SET. Na-nee is 
very anxious to have native boys 
and girls set up a Pen Pals Club, 
in which you may be able to write 
to each other from all parts of 
Canada and U.S.A. So let me 
have plenty of letters from you. 
Be sure to give me the day and 
year of your birthday. I shall an- 
nounce a new competition that will 
have some gorgeous prizes each 
month. But, write to Na-nee this 
month, tell me all about yourself, 
and tell me if you like your 
page. Good-bye and lots of love. 


NA-NEE. 




































April 7th, 1947 






Dear NA-NEE: 


I would like to be a member of 
the Little Bows and Arrows Club. 
I would like to have a pen pal 
too. I go to the Indian Day School. 
Three of my brothers go to school. 
I have seven brothers. Three are 
married and four are not. I have 
two sisters, one is married. My 
brothers go logging. After work 
hey play football. In the summer 
hey play lacrosse. My Grand- 
ather is the chief of his Band. I 
am going to try to go to High 
School. And when I am finished 
1 want to be a nurse. I want to 
work up at the new Indian hos- 
pital. Well I must come to a close 
mow. 




















id | 





Yours truly, 
JUNE WHITE. 




















(Haida for Grandmother) 
CHAPTER | 


MR. AND MRS. COYOTE AND 
THEIR MAGIC KETTLE 


Thompson Tribe 


Long, long ago, when the Animal 
People lived in British Columbia 
they were all very friendly to- 
gether, and looked loyally to Mr. 
Coyote as their leader. They were 
clever folk, so that when after 
many years Mankind first ap- 
peared in their world it was the 
Animal People who taught these 
men how to build shelters against 
wind and rain, how to make fires 
for warmth and how to make stone 
tools. 

Before Mr. and Mrs. Coyote 
left the Sky-world the Father of 
Mysteries gave Mr. Coyote this 
wonderful kettle made of coiled 
basket work; it could hold water 
and cook food; but of much great- 
er importance it had the magic 
power to grant the wishes of its 
owner and to protect her from 
danger. Who can be surprised at 
the care taken by Mrs. Coyote of 
this precious gift, for it possessed 
another amazing property. If by 
chance Mrs. Coyote was injured a 
sweet herb or flower or fine shade 
tree instantly sprang up to heal 
the wound. And once, when by ac- 
cident Mrs. Coyote was shot in 
one arm and lost her strength, at 
that exact moment a much-needed 
stream began to flow on a far dis- 
tant hill-side providing an ample 
supply of pure water for the thirsty 
folk who lived there. 

So the Animal People felt very 
sad when, after Mrs. Coyote had 
spent four thousand years among 
them, she decided to climb up the 
Magic Ladder down which she 
had come to earth and return to 
the Great Father of Mysteries, tak- 
ing with her this precious Magic 
Basket. 





(Continued next month). 


T.C.T. News 


Published at Massett, B.C. 


The children of Massett, B.C., 
are to be congratulated on the 
second issue of the T. C. T. NEWS. 
The Editor, Jerry Williams, staris 
out by saying that the children 
did not try hard enough on the 
first issue, but believe me they did 
a good job on the second one. A 
welcome to the delegates for the 
17th Annual Convention of the 
Native Brotherhood was the first 
item, next an announcement of the 
school giving a concert and dance 
on Friday, April 3rd, also drawing 
attention to a play called “Cinder- 
ella” with Margaret Adams and 
Robin Brown as the stars. Each 
week this little paper gives an ap- 
preciation for someone in the com- 
munity, this issue chose Mrs. Frost 
the nurse for the honor; they say 
that “They give thanks to the 
nurse, Mrs. Frost. Mrs. Frost is 
our nurse and a good one too. 
Some people don’t like nurses ex- 
cept when they are sick, but if they 
would do everything she says then 
they would not be sick. Our nurse 
comes to the village every day 
and to the school twice a week. 
She tells the teacher to give the 
children cod-liver-oil so that we 
will grow strong. Some of the kids 
don’t like it but it’s good for us. 
We all think that we are lucky to 
have such a nice nurse. She is 
always kind to us when we need 
it most.” Following this is a cute 
fiction story about a dog and a 
horse. Then finally a note from 
the editor to the Native Brother- 
hood, telling them that they have 
a great responsibility, they look to 
the Brotherhood for training and 


April 1st, 1947. 
Indian Residential School, 
Nanaimo, B.C. 
Dear NA-NEE: 

I would like to be a member of 
the L.B.A.C. I would like to have 
a pen pal. I still go to school; I go 
to the Nanaimo Indian Day School. 
I am 15 years old. I like to play 
football, baseball and lacrosse; I 
like to ride horses and go fishing 
and hunting. 

When I finish school I would 
like to go logging like my broth- 
ers. My Mother does not want 
me to go logging. 

My grandfather is the chief of 
this Band. We get the Native Voice 
paper at our home. 

We play football every day after 
school now. On Easter the Nanai- 
mo Indian boys are going to play 
against Duncan and some other 
team. I am not going to play this 
year I don’t think. 

Nanaimo is not a very big towa 
but it is good enough for me. It 
has two shows and an ice skating 
rink and a roller skating rink. 
There are many trees in blossom 
around here now. Well I guess it’s 
time to come to a close. 


Sincerely, 
DICK WHITE. 





PEN PALS WANTED 
Dick White, 15 years, Indian 
Reservation, NANAIMO, B.C. 
June White, Indian Reservation, 
NANAIMO, B.C. 








leadership. 

In the help wanted column, the 
T. C. T. are looking for a man who 
knows all about basket ball to act 
as coach. One who is strict with 
children. It is a volunteer job but 
the children offer full co-operation. 








LITTE 


BOWS AND ARROWS 


CLUB 





Application for Membership 














coat or hat and your 


You will receive a Membership Button to wear on your 
name published in the paper. 









































TOMMY AND 
DANNY ARE 
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GEES UNCLE DANNY 
OOK, OVER THERE 
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By GUY WILLIAMS 


Owing to Guy Williams being at 
the Seventeenth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Native Brotherhood at 
Massett at this time, we are Car- 
rying on this article in his absence 
due to the great demand of the 
readers. 

We have been taking an inter- 
esting view of an article in “The 
Fisherman” — B.C. Fishing Indus- 
try, Historical Review—is in its 
second installment, which we are 
sure will be very interesting and 
very well written, but we, The 
Native Voive, feel that we should 
also have a plug on the matter in 
regard to the History of Salmcn 
and the Fishing Industry of British 
Columbia. We feel that we can 
and will go a little further back 
in its history. Today we wish to 
write on one of the primitive 
types of catching salmon. The Old 
Fashioned Native Salmon. Trap, 
which today in some case are stil 
in operation to the annoyance of 
some of our inspectors of fisheries 
up the coast of B.C. The birth of 
this trap resulted from a long and 
patient study of the ways and 
actions of the salmon by the na- 
tives, while they hung about, 
usually for a rainfall to swell the 
river enough so that they could 
get up the lake to the spawning 
grounds. During this wait in a 
period usualy on the daily high 
water, the salmon left the main 
stream and nosed around the river 
in general, and in many cases 
swam and played around the shal- 
ower banks of the river, and at 
the beginning ebb gradually 
worked back with the tide until 
at low water they were back in 
the main stream. The Natives then 
decided to build a trap that would 
catch this roving type of salmon. 
This consisted of large rocks ap- 
proximately three feet high laid 
side by side and forming a solid 
fence, but not too high that they 
would not be under water at the 
high tide period. The fishes that 
were caught in these traps at the 
beginning of the ebb, had no 
chance whatever to get away. But 
there is always at least a foot of 
water in these traps even at the 
lowest tide of the year, if the 
catch is too heavy, the Natives 
would take what they needed and 
leave the balance to carry on up 
the river on the following high 
tide. 





HUSH! HUSH! 

Where two _ thousand lobsters 
have been planted in the unnamed 
lagoon near Nanaimo is being kept 
a secret because of fear of poach- 
ing. The last lobster planting ex- 
periment on the Pacific Coast was 
Carried out near Snooke—it failed. 





Any amount you can give to the 
Red Cross will be gratefully re- 
ceived. 





Vancouver, B.C., 
March 19, 1947. 
Dear Sirs: 

Advice has now been received to 
the effect that it is the Depart- 
ment’s intention to rescind Sub- 
section two (2), of Section one (1), 
of the Special Fishery Regulations 
for the Province of British Colum- 
bia, which requires that every 
third year be a closed year for 
abalone fishing, at the same time 
as other changes in the Regula- 
tions for the current year are dealt 
with. 

Yours truly, 
F. WARNE, 
Acting Chief Supervisor 
of Fisheries. 





BEFORE THE WHITE MAN 
CAME 


This ancient of the red man’s race, 
He raised his hand and said, 
“Our fathers have long departed, 
With them our freedom sped.” 
“Where the 
prairie, 

Our wigwams o’er the plain, 

Oh countless were the buffalo, 
Before the white man came.” 


once we roamed 


“You took from us our very own, 
Our lands, our game, what guilt, 
The Indian brave lies in his grave, 
For freedom, his blood was spilt.” 


“On reservations you crowd us, 

Your money, power to gain, 

Gone forests grand, that blessed 
this land, 

Before the white man came.” 


“Wide rivers, lakes and oceans, 

Go search this world again. 

Great nature’s storeno place held 
more, 

Before the white man came.” 


“Now I've told my story, 

It breaks my heart in twain; 
Sufferings and sorrows were few, 
Before the white man came. 


OLIVER PIPE. 





EXHIBITION OF CANADIAN 
INDIAN ARTS 


The Exhibition of Canadian In- 
dian Arts at the National Museum 
at Ottawa in June should be of in- 
terest to all Native Indians in Can- 
ada. Send your specimens of your 
skill in Indian craft, care of the 
National Museum at Ottawa, pack 
them carefully, be sure and have 
your name and address on a tag 
attached to each specimen. We 
hope to have further news in our 
May issue. 





Twelve monkeys recently es- 
caped from a zoo in Boston. Within 
a few hours the keepers had re- 
captured FIFTEEN! 











Prices for furs are not available 
at the time of going to press, owing 
to the market fluctuations. Beaver 
and muskrat are in strong demand. 

Before the Special Joint Com- 
mittee of the Senate and House 
of Commons at Ottawa, regarding 
the Indian Act, several items of 
interest to Indian trappers have 
come to light. In the Fraser Valley 
Brief it is demanded that “hunt- 
ing and trapping rights be per- 
petually maintained, free, on or 
off Indian reservations. Native 
traplines and territories be safe- 
guarded from encroachment. In 
some instances native trappers are 
crowded out of their territories by 
licensed trappers. We sincerely 
urge adjustments, said territories 
be restored to native trappers, to 
avoid further friction that may 
lead to serious trouble.” Chief 
Samuel Cook, of Split Lake Re- 
serve complains, “For living we 
depend upon mostly by trapping, 
hunting, fur-bearing animals and 
fishing. A game reserve has been 
granted to us, but the whites have 
entered too much in our game pre- 
serves.” From Sandy Bay Reserve, 
Ebb and Flow Reserve, Lake Mani- 
toba Reserve and Crane River 
Reserve comes this: “All our trap- 
ping areas closed and no place 
to trap muskrats and all furs.” A 





THEY SEE MORE 

Being trained from childhood to 
observe the behaviour of animals, 
birds and reptiles, and to detect 
any signs which would pass un- 
observed to the white man, the 
Indians have a highly developed 
visual skill, because their food and 
safety often depend on this train- 
ing. 





poor Indian has no money to go 
to these places, and the white man 





with money can get to these areas. 
One could repeat these complaints 


from all over, the same stories. 





HIGHER WOLF BOUNTY 


The Game department recently 
announced that the bounty on 
wolves has been raised to $20.00. 
This should help rid the country 
of the increasing hoard of game 


killing predators... 





Your Old Friend... 


“SAM” 


Previously on the “Union” 
Boats, invites you to his 
store while in town. 


De Luxe Jewelers 
57 East Hastings Street 
Vancouver, B.C. 
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INDIAN HANDICRAFT 


FOR SALE 
Birch Bark Canoes from 3" to 
18" long, Teepees, Boxes, 


Carvings, Moccasins, Souvenirs 
and Novelties — Wholesale 
only. 


Manitowaning Lodge 


MANITOWANING, Ontario 
‘Canada’s Largest Dealers and 
Exporters of indian 
Handicraft.” 

We are always in the market 
to buy high quality Indian 

goods. 
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| JOHNSTON 
FISHING & 
PACKING 


CO. LIMITED 


GLENROSE 
CANNERY 


R.R. No. 1 
New Westminster, B.C. 


Salmon & Herring 
Canners 
* 
Congratulations and best 
wishes to the Native 


Brotherhood on their 17th 
annual convention. 








RONNIE’S 


At Your Service 


Magazines Stationery 
Photography Music 
Records Radio 


ALERT BAY, B.C. 


Get Your NATIVE VOICE 
at RONNIE’S 








The 
WESTERN FISH 
Co. Ltd. 

a 
We maintain Fish Camps 
in all areas to serve our 
Native Fishermen. 

& 


HAst. 4601 
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—Wrum Beats Across the Border 


By CHIEF SHUP-SHE 


reetings to all our Indian Bro- 
prs and Sisters of Canada and 
artfelt best wishes for the suc- 
ts of your organization. 


hope through this column to 
ng the lives of our two native 
pples together as one people for 
h we truly are. Political lines 
d two sets of treaty laws cannot 
se the fact, we are one people 
d one blood. It is also well for 
to bear in mind any success or 
ancement enjoyed by any group 
our peoples will be enjoyed by 
all sooner or later as our two 
vernments tend to follow the 
me set of rules in dealing with 
ive populations. Or one can 
e the view the Indian is the 
hl link that holds the chain of 
American Nations together. 
ey are the one thing held in 
mon by all the Americas. 


We note Acting Commission- 
‘of Indian Affairs, William Zim- 
rman Jr. has recommended to 
Secretary of Interior that the 
ds offered to the Fort Berthold 
bux in place of theiz homes has 
been accepted. It seems the 
ssouri River Development Dam 
arrison Dam) isn’t going ahead 
planned! We were afraid the 
bux Reservation would be 
oded no matter what the Sioux 
d or wanted. And that they 
uld have to accept any land as 
ubstitute. Good for the Indian 
ice. 
































n” 
his 
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One of the most outstanding 
im@emples of real Indian leadership 
| our times, Chee Dodge, 86 years 
, Chairman of the Navajo Tribal 
meuncil, died January 7th, 1947. 
imether Chee Dodge was elected 
t Chairman of this tribe in 1923 
ime again in 1946 where he served 
pil November, 1946, when ill 
ime ith caused him to lay aside the 
den of his office. He made one 
the most eloquent pleas for edu- 
pon for his people before Wash- 
+ [ggton Officials recorded for many 
rs. For none other realized as 


he the great need for more 

_— cation for the largest tribe in 

B.A. without adequate school 
chers. 

: . Miss Evelyn Yellow Robe of 


Sioux ancestry was awarded the 
1946 Indian Achievement Medal. 
This award is sponsored annually 
by the Indian Council Fire of Chi- 
cago, Illinois. To the person of 
Indian Ancestry who in the eyes 
of the Council has been the out- 
standing leader in ‘this or her) 
field. Miss Yellow Robe is now 
an instructor in the Department 
of English at Vassar College. Ug 
red skin speakum Pale-face better 
speakum than Pale-face speakum! 


4. Navajos are denied the right 
to vote both in New Mexico and 
Arizona States, including some 
3,000 returned veterans—You fight 
—we vote? 


5. Attention, Canadian Friends, 
the Chiefs Grand Council U.S.a. 
invites you to attend our Council 
at New Haven, Conn. Civic Audi- 
torium, June 14th, 1947. There are 
6,400 seats—come on down and 
help us fill them up.. This will be 
a large Pow Wow and is expected 
to draw the leaders of all the U.S. 
Tribes and all the Canadian Bro- 
thers and Sisters who can possibly 
find time to join with us are urged 
to pay us a visit and make this 
Grand Council a real success. For 
more information, address me via 
this paper. 


6. In order to let you know how 
our organization is growing below 
your borders here are a few facts: 
All Chiefs and Councillors of the 
33 Cuna Villages in the State of 
San Blas, Panama, joined the 
L.N.N.A.I. They govern some 22,000 
Cuna indians, 2,100 Maya Chief- 
tains, Councillors, Medicine Men, 
and subordinate leaders are mem- 
bers of the L.N.N.A.L, represent- 
ing some 550,000 Maya Indians in 
Yucatan, Mexico; six Choco Indian 
Chiefs in Panama represent 1,300 
Choco Indians to the L.N.N.A.L, 
and within Canada 800 Alberta In- 
dians voted to affiliate with the 
L.N.N.A.I. through their officers of 
the ILA.A. Canadian Organizer 
being Professor John Laurie. Thus 
the League of Nations North Am- 
erican Indians hopes to help or- 
ganize all the Indians into a solid 
front so that we may advance in 
all: the Americas to our rightful 
place beside all the other peoples 
who make up and love America. 





ry 

sic 

io om an article by Robert R. 
runn, in the Christian Science 
fonitor). 
he poor Indian is having his 

1E’S in the West. The Supreme 
rt in the United States has 

ow en $15,000,000 to the Tillamooks 


others in Western Oregon. 
met recently the United States 
cuit Court of Appeals in San 
Nciso made history by upho!ld- 
the Indian right to sell land 
and around the fabulous Palm 
ings reserve resort. Some of the 

a is rated by the Palm Springs 
hmber of Commerce as worth 


ps $10,000 to $40,000 per acre. 
ur history of the Mission Indians 
be written in four words: con- 
sion, civilization, neglect, and 
age. The Government may ap- 
agoif™™! the case, but the decision 
aad prs the title to 30,000 acres 





dian In U.S.A. Coming Into His Own 


checkerboarded over the desert 
playground of movie stars and 
tired business men. Big chunks of 
reservation land can now be sold 
by what is left of the Mission In- 
dians. California. Tribes have a 
particularly sad story to tel Until 
two years ago they were prevent- 
ed from putting their claims for- 
ward by every questionable device. 
They were awarded $5,000,000—a 
fraction of their original demand. 
If a new deal for Indians is really 
here, some idea of the possib'e 
bounty is gathered from California 
claims. The United States failed to 
ratify 18 treaties negotiated with 
their ancestors in the 1850’s. Cali- 
fornia Indians were theoretically 
paid for 75,000,000 acres of land 
after consenting to be moved to 
reservations. The figure should 
approach the national debt in to- 
day’s real estate market. 


\s 

















NATIVE VETERAN 


Daily Province, Vancouver, B.C.— 
Among the Dominion’s best sol- 
diers and toughest fighting men, 
the Indian is classed at the top, 
and during the war some 2500 or 
more volunteered for active serv- 
ice . 





Guardian of the Gulf, Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I.—The number. of en- 
listments among the Indians in 
proportion to their population dur- 
ing World War II is described as 
“exceptionally good.” More than 
2600 enlistments of the Indians 
were recorded, 170 of whom were 
either killed in action, died of 
wounds or as a result of natural 
causes. 





New Veterans’ Branch No. 168, 
Canadian Legion. 
April 8, 1947. 
Editor, The Native Voice, 
508-509 Holden Bldg., 
16 E. Hastings St., 
Vancouver, B.C. 

Dear Mr. Smith: Your letter of 
the ist instant was placed before 
the executive body at their regular 
meeting held Thursday, April 3. 

We shall indeed be pleased to 
answer all questions relating to 
Indian veterans’ problems as they 
may arise. Please do not hesitaie 
to call upon us at any time. 

We wish to express our apprecia- 
tion of your publication’s confi- 
dence in our organization. 

Yours very truly, 
P. E. TURNER, 
Secretary. 





Indian Veteran Grants: 

An Indian may secure a grant 
not exceeding $2,320.00 who settles 
on an Indian Reserve, the grant 
is paid to the Minister of Mines 
and Resources, who shall have con- 
trol and management thereof in 
trust for the Indian Veteran. 

The grant can be used for the 
following purposes only. 

(a) For the purchase of essen- 
tial building materials and other 
costs of construction. 

(b) For the clearing and other 
preparation of land for cultivation. 

(c) For the purchase of essen- 
tial farm, livestock and machinery. 

(d) For the purchase of machin- 
ery or equipment essential to for- 
estry. 

(e) For the purchase of commer- 
cial fishing equipment. } 

(f) For the purchase of trapping 
or fur farming equipment but not 
breeding stock. j 

(g) For the purchase of essential 
household equipment. 

An application in writing is 
necessary and is submitted to any 
officer of the Indian Affairs 
Branch, and must contain such in- 
formation as the offices may from 
time to time determine. Also, the 
Indian Veteran shall submit rea- 


sonable evidence that he is per- 
sonally fit and able to carry on 
the occupation by which he pro- 
poses to gain his livelihood and 
that by reason of his character, 
habits, knowledge and experience, 
he is adapted to carry on success- 
fully such occupation. 

Also necessary: 

(1) A certificate respecting the 
military service eligibility of the 
Indian Applicant. 

(2) A certificate that the Indian 
Veteran applicant is qualified to 
engage in the occupation which he 
proposes to follow. 

(3) A certificate that the land to 
be used or occupied by the Indian 
Veteran is suitable for such occu- 
pation. 

(4) A recommendation as to the 
amount of the grant which should 
be approved and the several pur- 
poses for which such grant should 
be expended. 

(5) A grant to an Indian Veteran 
for the purpose of household 
equipment shall not exceed $250.00 
and for the purchase of equipment 
for trapping or fur farming shall 
not exceed $850.00. 

To secure these grants it is 
necessary to fill in a proper form 
supplied by the department, these 
must be in triplicate and attached 
must be a copy of Discharge Cer- 
tificate. 

Any problem the Native Veter- 
ans may have, this paper in co- 
operation with the New Veterans 
Association in Vancouver will do 
their utmost to answer. 





Adam Dixon, bandmaster_ at 
Bella Bella, informs us that he has 
commenced a Junior Band. He is 
to be congratulated on having 40 
members already and expects soon 
to have 50 and to give some Band 
Concerts in the near future. We 
understand the same bandmaster 
has been very successful with the 
Senior Band. No doubt we shall 
hear great things from the Bella 
Bella Junior Band. 





Came the pen that wrii¢s under 
water, but who the hell wants to 
write under water unless its a poor 
fish, and what’s a poor fish doing 
with a pen anyway. 


| The 
Wigwam 


Buyers and Sellers of Indian 
Handicraft of all types. 








314 GRANVILLE STREET 
Vancouver, B.C. 
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NATIVE BROTHERHOOD 17th ANNUAL CONVENTION 


(Continued from Page 1) 





Northern Section—To be chosen 
from district because no delegate 
attended conference. 

Southern District—Thomas Shew- 
ish, Port Alberni, re-elected. 

Business Agents: 

Southern District—Edward Na- 
hanee, North Vancouver, replacing 
Guy Williams. 

Northern District—Ivan Adams, 
Massett. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Stella 
Jeffry, Prince Rupert. 

Legislative Committee — Rev. 
Peter Kelly, William Scow, Oscar 
Peters, Willaim Beynon, Thomas 
Gosnell. 

Negotiating Committee on fish 
prices and cannery working con- 
ditions—Reg Cook, Herbert Cook, 
Caleb Williams, Johnson Russ. 


WORK AND A LITTLE PLAY 

In glacing over the minutes of 
the meetings, both morning and 
afternoon sessions, we can see how 
businesslike these meetings were 
conducted. The business covered 
is astounding and each resolution 
was given full consideration. Also 
the business to be looked after by 
the incoming officers will keep 
them busy for the next year. 

The meetings were begun each 
morning with a few minutes’ devo- 
tion and the singing of a hymn. 
The entire length of the Conven- 
tion was eight days, usually two 
sessions a day—two days of three 
sessions. Resolutions were con- 
sidered, there were discussions on 
financial matters, ways to improve 
the business machinery, election of 


new officers, reports from the dif- 
ferent branches, consideration of 
the Native Voice as an instrument 
of good; a vote of thanks was ex- 
tended to Mrs. Maisie Armitage- 
Moore for her untiring efforts on 
behalf of the Indians; time was 
devoted to current business of The 
Sisterhood; deep sympathy extend- 
ed to Mr. and Mrs. Caleb Williams 
by one minute of silence. Each 
point to be submitted in the Brief 
to Ottawa was most carefully con- 
sidered, a motion passed and car- 
ried. 


DELEGATION TO OTTAWA 

The very important matter of the 
Brief to the Special Joint Com- 
mittee and appointment of dele- 
gates to Ottawa was given most 
important consideration and re- 
sulted in the choice of three of our 
ablest men in the Organization-- 
President William Scow; Rev. P. 
R. Kelly, spokesman;- Guy Wil- 
liams, to represent the unaffiliated 
Indian groups in the Province. 

Alternate delegates are Tom 
Gosnell and William Beynon. 

The Chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee has informed our delegates 
that they are to be heard soon 
after the Easter Parliamentary re- 
cess, which in all likelihood will 
be in May. 


THE MAJOR POINTS 
IN BRIEF TO OTTAWA 

1. Treaty rights and obligation 
to be adopted. (This is of only 
slight importance to B.C. Indians 
since only one or two small bands 
are “Treaty” Indians.) 

2. Band membership should be 


put on a more flexible basis. The 
band itself should have authority 
to decide what persons should 
have the right to be admitted. At 
present the Indian Bureau decides 
such matters. 

3. Natives should not be subject 
to taxation without representation 
in Parliament. The delegates 
agreed that if Indians are to be 
taxed, they should be eligible for 
all the social benefits that white 
men enjoy, including social serv- 
ices, the right to be civil servants 
and the right to pre-empt land. 

4. Present enfranchisement pro- 
visions in the Indian Act are not 
satisfactory. The brief suggests 
Indian representation in Parlia- 
ment similar to that enjoyed by 
the New Zealand Maoris who have 
their own representatives, and yet 
still enjoy their aboriginal rights. 

The brief cites the status of 
Alaskan natives as an example of 
their contention that where natives 
enjoy the franchise, there are in- 
dications of greater progress 
among the race. 

5. Eligibility to vote in Domin- 
ion elections. 

6. Indian reservations should be 
held exclusively for the benefit of 
the Indian people, and there should 
be no encroachment of whites as 
long as the reservations exist. 

7. Indian day and _ residential 
schools should be free from re- 
ligious denominational control, and 
should be directed by the Domin- 
ion government directly. 

8. The federal government should 
encourage and assist the estab- 
lishment of native industries such 
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as canneries, sawmills and 
farms on the reserves. TI} 
should be operated on a Co-ops 
tive basis. 

The brief maintains that s¢ 
of the existing protective featy 
of the present Indian Act sho 
be preserved but argu€s that b; 
funds should be more dire 
under the control of the } 
council, rather than under the 
dian Agent as at present. 

So broad in scope was this le 
lative committee report that it ¢ 
ered a large part of the re 
tions which delegates had g 
pared for submission to the m 
ing. These resolutions were y 
drawn later, leaving the resoluti 
session much less busy than 
originally been anticipated. 
Convention to be held at B 
Coola. 


I Was Ther 


By O. D. PETERS 


We have completed the most 
cessful Convention of the Nal 
Brotherhood of B.C. Appreciat 
and approval were freely voiced 
all. I assure you we have 
most reliable and ambitious yo 
men in the executive body of 
organization: I can see they hay 
great ambition to justify the ¢ 
fidence placed in them. 

Two new executives and I hj 
been delegated to tour the 
thern interior of B.C. in order 
familiarize the aims of the Na 
Brotherhood to others who also 
ambitious to better our get 
welfare. 

A motion that we adopt the 
tem used by the Maori Indian 
New Zealand was unanimo 
carried. This is to be the 1 
objective in the Brief of the 
tive Brotherhood of B.C. to 
presented to the Special Joint 0 
mittee of the Senate and Hous 
Commons by our delegation to 
tawa, for consideration in the 
awaited revision of the Indian 

A great honor was accorded 
Massett people and that is 
nomination of two sons of our 
President, Mr. Alfred Adams 
of Ivans Adams, as northern | 
ness agent, succeeding Mr. 
liam Beynon, and Oliver Adam 
treasurer, succeeding Mr. 
Gosnell. We could not have 
tributed greater honor to our ¢ 
great president than the non 
tion of these two refined yé 
men. 

I have seldom met such ple 
and co-operative people as 
Massett (Haida) Tribe. We 
joyed their genuine hospitality 
were honored by the reception 
received on arrival. A band pl 
as the boat docked. I wish | 
the education to express fully 
sociability of the Haida pet 
we never felt so at home. We 
received as though we we 
party to their tribe and that sp 
well for old and young alike 
were entertained by banquets 
dances. The Massett people 
a club called the “45-70” (the m 
bers range around that age, | 
the title), who entertained us 
banquet and dance. It was a! 
to watch the old people pe 
the quadrille, and they were 
sociable, even some of our 4 
gates who hadn’t danced for 
had to get out on the floor. 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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NEWS | 
1 fa] FROM ALBERTA 


By JOHN LAURIE 
Successful classes in Adult Edu- 
cation have been completed at Ed- 
monton and Calgary for members 
of the Indian Association of Al- 
berta. Lectures have been given 
in Hygiene, Sanitation, First Aid, 
Parliamentary Procedure, Conduct 
of Meetings, Indian Act, Fish and 
Game and Trapping Regulations, 
English and Civics. Among those 
attending at Edmonton were Pres- 
ident Johnny Callihoo, Mr. and 
Mrs. Dan Johnston, Albert Light- 
ning, Dan Buffalo and David Bird; 
at Calgary, Chief Dave Crowchila, 
Chief Councillor Edward Onespott, 
Bob Crow Eagle, Albert Light- 
ning, Edward Hunter, Bert Wild- 
man, and Bill McLean. We hope 
to organize similar classes for our 
brothers in north-eastern Alberta 
very shortly. Those who attended 
expressed the greatest satisfaction 
with the classes and each will take 
back to his local or locals a good 
deal of useful information. As far 
as we know this is the first at- 
tempt at Adult Education under- 
taken by Treaty Indians entirely 
pon their own initiative. 

Our Briefs have been completed 
and are only awaiting final accept- 
lance. We hope to have them filed 
ith the Joint Committee soon af- 
er Easter. 

Many of our people and much 
of their stock have suffered severe- 
ly from the very cold winter and 
nusually deep snow in many parts 
of the province. Feed is very 
scarce and expensive. Our In- 
spector of Agencies, Mr. G. Ii. 
ooderham, has been most efii- 
‘tient in looking after those suf- 
ering through the winter. 

We are pleased to note from the 
Minutes of the Joint Committee 
pf the Senate and House of Com- 
ons that Mr. R. A. Hoey, Direc- 
or of Indian Affairs Branch, states 
hat teachers in Indian Day Schools 
jill shortly be appointed as per- 
anent Civil Servants and includ- 
Pd in pension rights. He also 
states a welfare worker or several, 
f needed, will be placed on the 
eserves in connection with the 
chools. That is a forward step 
pnd one which the I.A.A._ has 
strongly advocated since its Sec- 
bnd Memorial in 1945. 

Honorary member Mrs. H. E. 
Downe broadcast over Station 
JCJ during Child Welfare Week 
pn “Why an Indian Association.” 

On March 27, a mass meeting 
n Edmonton, convened by Honor- 
hry Member, Mrs. Reta Rowan, 
nanimously endorsed the Briefs 
bf the I.A.A. Guest speakers were 
President Callihoo, Director John 


' 
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ip rier and the Secretary. Other 
Virectors present were Chief 
David Crowchild, Albert Light- 


Bae: David Bird and John Mc- 
illis. 

President J. Callihoo, Directors 
thief Crowchild and D. Bird 
visited Alexander Reserve where 
splendid meeting was arranged 
py Local President Leo Kootenay. 
Nnanimous support to the I.A.A. 
Was pledged at this meeting, which 
eard with interest the final ver- 
sion of the Briefs to be presented 
m April. 

We note that the new scale of 
per capita grants for residential 


oe chools, proposed before the Joint 
yor. ommittee, falls far short of actual 

osts. Neither has any change 
16) een made in the half-time labor 





system. Every organized Indian 
group should protest this evasion 
of . duty by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 





VALUABLE INDIAN TREAS- 
URES STORED IN MISSION 
The Calgary Heraid, Alta. Feb. 

24, 1947.—Safely tucked away in 

a small brick vault in the 200- 

-year-old Iroquois Mission of St. 

Francois Xavier, Caughnawaga, 


- are more than $1,000,000 worth of 


Indian treasures without duplica- 
tion anywhere in the world. 

Down through the years the 
priests of the little mission have 
guarded their valuable works oi 
art. Each night the works are laid 
safely away behind a wall of brick 
and steel that few humans could 
penetrate. But the fame of the 
Indian treasures has reached many 
lands. 

From Europe, South America, 
the United States, and other paris 
of Canada, heads of museums have 
come with the hope of taking back 


some of them as part of their 
prize collections. 
A British museum offered 


$50,000 for one book hand-written 
in Iroquois. Another offered a 
similar sum for a religious Wam- 
pum belt, the only one of. its kind 
in the world. 

But the keepers of the fortune 
in treasures, the Jesuit Fathers 
who live at the mission, have 
turned all offers down. 

“These Indian works could not 
be bought with money,” Father 
Wilfred Menard, assistant pastor 
of the mission, said, scanning the 
many works of Indian art, some 
of them more than 200 years old. 





ALBERTA INDIANS ARE 
GOOD FARMERS 
By FRED SALTVOLD 

Farm and Ranch Review, Cal- 
gary, Alta, March, 1947.—Within 
the span of one life-time, the In- 
dians of Alberta have largely con- 
guered their nomadic instincts. 
Where a few years ago they relied 
on buffalo for food, Southern AlI- 
berta Indians today market some 
of the primest beef cattle in Can- 
ada. Where they formerly ranged 
for game birds and wild fruit to 
the north in Alberta, the Indians 
now raise gardens, grain, poultry, 
hogs and milk cows. Others have 
exchanged their tomahawks for 
miners’ picks or their bows and 
arrows for modern traplines. 

Contrary to popular opinion, tlie 
Indian population is increasing at 
least as fast as that of other groups 
in Alberta. 

The Blood tribe has been de- 
scribed as one of the most indu:- 
trious and independent in the 
country. The reservation is locat- 
ed between Cardston and Leth- 
bridge and consists of 350,000 
This tribe boasts some of 


acres. 
the best farmers and ranchers in 
Alberta. In one shipment from 


the reservation last fall, 500 steers 
off the grass brought $12.95 per 
ewt. This is believed to have been 
a record price of 1946 for any ship- 
ment of its size in Alberta. Top- 
ping the Alberta market is a fam- 
iliar accomplishment for the Blood 
Indians. 

On the Blackfoot reserve near 
Gleichen, which is approximately 
halfway between Calgary and Me- 
dicine Hat, there are 6,000 acres 
of irrigated land, on which diver- 
sified crops are grown. 





“Klooch mika mash mika net 
yahwah.” “Hiyu yaka load mox 
steamboat Cardena.” Fish of 
course. 
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A BATTLE—A LOST BONNET— 
A NAME 


Free Press Weekly, Winnipeg. 
Man.—Did you ever wonder how 
Medicine Hat got its curious name? 
It was the result of a battle and a 
lost bonnet. The former was won 
by the Crees; the latter lost by 
the defeated Blackfeet chieftain. 

One day a group of Crees on a 
sight-seeing expedition around the 
present Strathcona Island and 
Hargrave’s Park paused to quench 
their thirst at the big spring. Sud- 
denly, with war whoops. the Black- 
feet pounced. 

The Crees mounted and rode 
back to the ford, then turned on 
the Blackfeet. The Blackfeet Chief- 
tain was hit in the heart and as he 
sank ,his war bonnet floated off 
and the Crees grabbed up the 
magic medicine hat. 

The Blackfeet were overcome 
with awe on seeing their priest 
and physician disappear and the 
disaster to their leader and holy 
emblem, and in the horror of the 
calamity imagined the Great Spirit 
had turned against them. Filled 
with superstition they fled back to 
the north shore of the river. 

Afterwards on the river's nortn 
bank appeared a mound to mark 
the spot. In later years “The River 
of Swift Running Water” when in 
flood washed it away. 

In consequence of the battle and 
the hat being lost to the Crees and 
the mound to mark the location it 
was named by white men of the 
70’s “The Place of the Medicine 
Hat.” 

In 1883, upon the advent of the 
C.P.R., the phrase was shortened 
to read “Medicine Hat.” 





The Leader Post, Regina, Sask — 
The Saskatchewan Government is 
prepared to extend the voting 
franchise to all Indians in the 
province, Premier T. C. Douglas 
said. However, there appears to be 
some difficulties. For one thing. 
many of the Indians do not think 
that they would like to pay taxes, 
and for another ,there is the in- 
grained fear that they might lose 
their treaty rights ,though they 
would not lose their treaty rights 
if they got the vote, Mr. Douglas 
declares. 
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CORRECTION 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The NATIVE VOICE is very sorry that an error was 
made in the advertisement of the Bakers and Confec- 
tionery Workers’ International Union of America. The 
“Homes Bakeries” should have read HORNES BAK- 
ERIES, New Westminster. 
insert in this issue the corrected advertisement. Look 


on page 14 for it. 


Globe and Mail, Toronto, March 
12.—“Chiefswood.” the birthplace 
of the gifted Six Nations Indian 
poetess, Miss Pauline Johnson. 
which during the last few years be- 
came a rather impoverished farm. 
has now a good tenant, the rentals 
are accumulating and _ supple- 
mented by funds supplied by the 
Six Nations, will be used for this 
historic homestead. 

The delay in starting the project 
was also accentuated by conditions 
prevailing during the recent Great 
War when building material wes 
almost unobtainable. It is quite 
true that Miss Johnson bequeath- 
ed “Chiefswood” to the Six Na- 
tions, not as an old women’s home, 
but as a home for aged members 
of the Six Nations. 

Note—This is in part a letter 
from William F. Powless, Secretary 
of the Six Nations Council at 
Oksweken, Ontario, sent in to the 
Globe and Mail to correct some in- 
formation of a previous article in 
that paper regarding “Chiefswood.” 

= cod z 
Mr. Adrian MacDonald. Editor, 
Ont. College of Education. 
371 Bloor St., W.. 
Toronto 5, Ont. 

Dear Sir: 

In reply to your lettetr of 12th 
inst. in connection with a letter 
written by me and appearing in 
the Globe and Mail, I beg to say 
that I do not think that I can add 
anything to what I have already 
said on the matter of “Chiefs- 
wood,” the birth place of our noted 
Six Nations Indian poetess. Miss 
E. Pauline Johnson. 

Mr. Thomas’ intentions. in writ- 
ing the letter I complained of may 
have been honorable and sincere 
but, as I stated, he should have 
gone further into the matter and 
verified his statements before sub- 
mitting same to so widely circu- 
lated a publication as “The 
School.” 

We Six Nations Indians are a 
very sensitive people and resent 
any published article. dealing with 
Six Nations matters, that is not 
strictly authentic. On the other 
hand we are always pleased when 
we find prominent people taking 
an interest in our affairs, as they 
have from time to time. and writ- 
ing on our historical past and pres- 
ent mode of living and asperations. 

We are also a proud and loyal 
race, proud of our unparalelled 
achievement in our transformation 
from roving nomads of the forest. 
to full fledged self supporting agri- 
culturists. within the short period 
of 150 years. 





(Continued on Page 16) 
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By DOROTHY FRASER 


As readers of THE NATIVE 
VOICE know, there has been set 
up a Committee of the House of 
Commons and Senate at Ottawa to 
enquire into Indian Affairs. Many 
organizations and persons have al- 
ready sent in their views. Indeed, 
one of the most encouraging 
things today is the Dominion-wide 


interest and the determination to . 


alter the bad conditions of the past 
in Indian affairs. 

Deep thought, a lifetime of edu- 
cational experience and a_ burn- 
ing love for justice toward all 
human beings has gone into the 
“Suggestions” sent to Ottawa by 
Miss Alice Ravenhill, president 
emeritis of the B.C. Indian Art 
and Welfare Society, Victoria. Miss 
Ravenhill, a vigorous, tactful wom- 
an of 88, suffering great physical 
handicaps, has put unbelievable 
energy into getting her ideas be- 
fore the Ottawa Committee. For 
many years Miss Ravenhill has 
worked for the preservation of the 
old Indian arts, and for the ad- 
vancement of Indian educational 
opportunity, but she has met with 
few really interested in our great 
Canadian past. 


Her suggestions on education 
stress something often forgotten: 
the need of a more interested and 
understanding attitude toward our 
Indian people by the general popu- 
lation. Publicity and fuller infor- 
mation must be available. 


Skills in many crafts and note- 
worthy arts achieved centuries ago 
by the native peoples were not 
understood by early traders from 
other lands, whose attitude was 
“the prompt subjection of native 
peoples, disregard of their cus- 
toms, and their exploitation by un- 
familiar habits of trading. “These 
methods resulted in the sweeping 
away of what proved to be a cul- 
ture of unusual intricacy and in- 
terest. Nothing was then known 
of the enduring results associated 
with such unconsidered destruc- 
tion of deeply ingrained religious 
and social organizations; leaving 
the Natives “rootless, bewildered, 
degraded in their own eyes and 
despondent.” These results were 
further accentuated by the intro- 
duction of previously unknown in- 
fections, too long permitted to con- 
tinue inadequately checked; of 
which the serious responsibilities 
incurred are not even now fully 
realized by the public.” 


Miss Ravenhill gives a fine de- 
scription of modes of Indian life 
150 years ago, and of the skills 
which had built such a culture. 
She stresses the strength of family 
affection which has endured till 
tday, in spite of every effort to 
kill it. 


Her educational outline is full 
of useful material: summer courses 
for teachers on past history and 
present problems of Indians; im- 
provement of conditions to attract 
good teachers to this work; crea- 
tive ideas for use in the classroom: 
community centres and travelling 
vans for adult education and rec- 
reation on the reserves; boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, such as Scouts and 
Guides; full opportunity for edu- 
cational advance for all who ean 
use it; and above all, day schools 
on the reserves so that home life 
may not be broken and the parents 


may become interested in the work 
of the school. The psychological 
and emotional_shocks involved in 
taking* young children from their 
homes are so well described that 
they should be printed separately 
some time. 

There is much more of meat in 
Miss Ravenhill’s writing. One 
could well quote the whole story. 
We hope it will be studied most 
carefully where it should be 
studied—at Ottawa, and by those 
whom it is designed to benefit. 





“THE NATIVE VOICE” 


(1) The Native Voice has re- 
ceived ten times more publicity in 
New York than in Vancouver. 

(2) Mr. Beynon, as Editor, was 
interviewed by Canadian Press, 
New York Press, Jack Scott, Stan- 
dard, etc. 

(3) Native Voice gets “Fan Mail” 
and subscriptions from as far as 
Mexico, Alaska, Nova Scotia, New 
York and North Carolina. 

(4) The Native Voice gets earn- 
est requests from all the above 
places to make this paper their 
voice too. Example (New York): 

“If the Native Voice is to ener- 
tain, educate and enlighten our 
people, then it should encourage 
any and all Indians to write—if 
they have any writing abilities— 
for the Native Voice to make 
known their knowledge and opin- 
ions on any subjects, especially on 
facts and subjects of vital interest 
to the Native Voice readers. 

The Native. Voice,.in order to 
succeed and gain power, must 
reach and speak for all Indians, 
whether in all Canada, the United 
States, Mexico, or even South Am- 
erican Indians. If the Native Voice 
is only an Indian Journal locally, 
instead of nationally, and interna- 
tionally, then the paper depends 
for its support locally only. Now 
any Indian Journal is my paper, 
whether produced in Canada or 


the United States and I wish it 
to become a big powerful Indian 
Journal for all real, true Natives 
of America. 


I was thinking, Indian writeis 


for the Native Voice need not have 
high school or college education, 
like the white man, to write and 
be printed in the Voice, as Indians 
in our own limited vocabulary, and 
in our own style.” 





THE CANADIANS 


In patient acquiesence 


On small reserves they stand 


And scan the ‘wide horizon 


Of this, that was their land. 


The warrior heart remembers 


Glories of days gone by, 


Good hunting and fierce fighting 


Beneath the prairie sky. 


The old men weave their legends 


And magic names release 


The pride of race so humbled 


In years of tawdry peace. 


The peace of men sequestered 


For what acceptance brings— 


The meagre dole and shelter, 


The freedom of clipped wings. 


In dreadful endless patience 


On small reserves they stand, 


The once proud-hearted red men 


In this, that was their land. 
LYNETTE, Calgary. 
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INDIAN RESERVE MEN NOW SEEKING 


“PAY” FOR TRACK 


NANAIMO, March 22.— Recent 
pronouncements regarding devel- 
opments affecting railway trackage 
running through the Indian reserve 
at Nanaimo have aroused Native 
son residents to active enquiries: 
they want to know why they were 


never paid for running-right privi-. 


leges through their local land in 
accordance with an 1883 agree- 
ment between coal producers and 
Sil Kar-Malth. 

Into the Free Press office on 
Friday afternoon came Wils James 
and Jonah Bob, well known re- 
serve residents. They had a letter 
which stated that under the 1883 
agreement the coal-producers were 
to use the right-of-way for a period 
of six years only, and then turn the 
land back to its Indian claimants. 
After coal production usage for 
10 years nothing was paid—and 
coal producers have continued to 
usurp the privileges said the dele- 
gation until the present day. The 





ABOUT METLAKATLA 


By ED. A. LEIGHTON 
Metlakatla, B.C. 


Metlakatla has a woaterworks 
system which cost $13,000 and in- 
stalled in the year 1923. Ample 
pressure is derived from a 24-acre 
lake, with available head of 120 
feet. 


Electric lighting system installed 
in 1930, costing $7,000. Every home 
is supplied with electricity and 
running water. Electricity is gen- 
erated by a 36-42 h.p. Petter semi- 
diesel engine. 


There is Community Hall for 
basketball playing and for danc- 
ing, and heated by a hot-air fur- 
nace; in the basement of hall is a 
two-oven cooking range, also water 
heater for four shower baths, sep- 
arate rooms for men’s and ladies’ 
lavatories, hot and cold water 
plumbing. 

There is a public address system 
in the hall. 

Recently, surveys are being made 
for location of the much-needed 


float and approach. 


Spiritually, we are sadly neg- 
lected here; there are no church 


services on Sundays, and no Sun- 


day school for the children. Young 
Men’s Benevolent Association 
sometimes give a singing service 


on Sundays whenever convenient. 
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present day residents want to know 
(in their letter) who has been get 
ting the money for the runnin 
privileges, declaring that none of 
them have received anything fy sl 
it. They want to know what j 
going to be done regarding thei co} 
interests if railroad right-of-wa 
through the Reserve is to be soli W 
by coal-producers to railroad con 
panies. et 
Meat of this letter is the ope 
statement that the Reserve Native 
Sons will be forced to adopt leg 
means to stop the usage of thi 
railroad track, unless statemen 
of a satisfactory nature are made 
with them. Even yet today the tw 
miles are using the track. Are th 
mills paying for the- use of thames ! 
track where and whom are the 
paying? Why haven’t the Indian e 
recevied any money from it. wat t 
see lumber passing through th 
Reserve continually through the 
years. ' s in 
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CANADIAN 


INDIAN 
SUPPLIES 


625 9th Street S., 
Lethbridge -- Alberta 


We are in the market to pur- 
chase buckskin jackets, mocca- No 
sins, belts, head bands, coat spiri 
ornaments, knitted sweaters,M to 
curios, totem poles, or any otherMimlasti: 
articles large or small suitable 
for tourist trade. Let us know 
what you have. Cash on receipt 
of goods, 
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Colonial 


Packers Ltd. 


COLONIAL PACKERS 
LTD. 


Office Foot of 
CAMPBELL AVENUE 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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By BIG WHITE OWL 


the beginning, when this 
ntry was very young, when it 
still a vast track of virgin 
itory, it was peopled by a race 
copper colored men who 
med the Earth as their Mother. 
dj when the White Man came 
bn the Scene, having no other 
e to call them, he named them 
d Indians.” Who are the Red 
ian people? Whence did they 
ne? What kind of mentality did 
se “strange barbarians” pos- 
8? Whither are they bound? 
at part will they play in the 
ld of tomorrow? What is their 
iny? No living person on earth 
s to know the right answer to 
se puzzling questions and orly 
lew people ever really wonder 
ut them! . 


he Red Indian is still a man 
legend and mystery. He still 
s in the land of many deep 
dark shadows. He still wan- 
s about the great and bound- 
wilderness of the unknown. 
like any other species of hu- 
kind he has to strive and 

ggle for his existence. Often 

suffers misery and privation. 
5 pn he endures untold hardship. 
































pn he is obliged to face death 
starvation and disease. But 
le there is a spark of life re- 
ing, he struggles onward until 
end. And when he cries out, 
Is Done,” his voice melts into 
mighty whirlpool of eternity, 
everything is stricken with si- 
remorse. No one hears the 
No one seems to care? Thus, 
spirit of another Indian Brave 
s to its rest into the land of 
lasting peace. 


































puntless are the native genera- 
s that have slipped silently 
the past since the Red Indian 
ple, at the last great council, 
ded to stand by the wayside 
awhile. From there they 
hed the panorama of a new 
ization as it, slowly and so in- 
ably, wrapped and entwined 
f in  octopus-like fashion 
ind everything that was so near 
dear to them. But those native 
ple, those “barbarians,” those 
odthirsty savages,” who were 
ed “Red Indians” at the begin- 
, realized that the Pale People 
d never completely master nor 
oy the just laws of nature. 
y believed that the strange and 
inant Pale Men were riding 
the crest of a new cycle of 
So the Red Indian People 
d firm like many standing 
$ before this terrible on- 
ght. In their hands they car- 
a sacred belt of White Wam- 
, the untainted tomahawk, a 
ered spear and the Calumet 
Peace. They lit many great 
neil fires but there could be 
peace! They brought much 
and venison to feast but no 
would eat! 


nally it was resolved by “the 
ones, in that last great coun- 
that they must remain un- 
ed and unoffended by the mul- 
le of very conflicting ideas, 
religious beliefs, the extreme- 
unny opinions, of the proud 
insatiable Pale People. And 
tried, like their fathers’ be- 
rs) _them, at all places and at 
mes, to keep their hearts and 
is imbued with the spirit of 
eful tolerance .. . Was it not 


5990 
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Who Are the Red Indian People? 


foretold by the seers and prophets 
of old that the Pale People could 
never fully comprehend the beau- 
tiful legends and sacred traditions 
of the Red Indian People? And 
they knew also that the story uf 
their origin was never correctly 
understood and is still unsolved. 
They knew, too, that Time will 
someday reveal the real truth in 
its own mysterious way. 


So today, in the bewildering 
tempo of this quickening age, the 
Red Indian People live upon al- 
lotted plots in government con- 
finement camps. And from there 
they offer their prayers to the 
Great Spirit for a world, frenzied 
and tortured by upheaval and tra- 
vail, whilst it is giving birth to 
another new age ... A new and 
terrifying age in which all human- 
ity faces utter oblivion . . . Where 
all might be destroyed, swallowed 
up and forgotten, in the twinkling 
of an eye! 


I Have Spoken. 





Bella Bella “Dootelth” 


We have received in the mail a 
copy of this fine little paper, first 
edition. Our greetings and con- 
gratulations from a new paper to 
an old revived local at Bella Bella 
“Dootelth” by the Young ‘People’s 
Society. We have read and inward- 
ly digested fully and wish to men- 
tion that we all appreciate your 
high ideals and the good work 
that the Local is doing, so to the 
Editor, George Wilson and staff, 
we say “Well Done”, continue to 
carry on and best of luck. 





Message from Kitwanga 


From Local Branch of Native 
Brotherhood at Kitwanga, by the 
President, Mr. Harold Sinclair. He 
tells us that Chief Robert G. Har- 
ris, Chief George H. Moore, Chief 
Fred Johnson and Harold Sinclair, 
all of Kitwanga, B.C., made a trip 
to Skeena Crossing and up to 
Hazelton, B.C., in January, 1947. 
Meetings were called at various 
places in order to impress on their 
minds the good work accomplished 
by our organization, who are fight- 
ing for the welfare, benefit and 
betterment of our conditions. 





Supersonic depth recorders, used 
during the war to detect enemy 
submarines, are being used as 
underwater eyes by fishermen on 
both coasts. They enable fishing 
boats at sea to locate schools of 
fish fathoms below the hulls. Fifty 
have been installed in Vancouver 
since last February. When in op- 
eration in a fishing craft, the su- 
personic recorder bounces a high 
pitched signal off the ocean floor 
beneath the ship’s huli. A record- 
ing machine receives the echo and 
charts on a graph. When a school 
of fish swims between the ship’s 
hull and the ocean bottom it in- 
terrupts the echo and shows up 
almost instantaneously on the 
graph. Out go the seines with the 
probability of a good haul. 


\t 


MOSES ALFRED’S INDUSTRY AT ALERT BAY 


A novel and enterprising effort 
of Mr. Moses Alfred at Alert Bay 
has developed into a sizable busi- 
ness during the last six years. Con- 
siderable business with’ the Ameri- 
can Fishermen has resulted. Three 
boats are operated, the “Kiona” 
with M. K. Alfred as Captain; the 
“J.14” with Alvin E. Alfred in 
charge and the “Sparrowhawk,” 
captained by Arthur Dick. It takes 
fourteen men to operate these 
boats, a watchman is also employ- 
ed as watchman of the pound, and 
George Alfred acts as Customs 
Officer at the pound, this is neces- 
sary because of the large amount 
of business with Americans. Mr. 
Alfred has one stationary pound 
and one floating pound. The crews 
are operated in a similar way as 
are usually adopted by any seine 
boats in.the Salmon industry. The 
pound is located at Retreat Pass, 
and those desiring live bait must 


$99990094900000000000000 
HERRING 


for 


BAIT 


at 
RETREAT PASS, B.C. 


Contact 


M. K. ALFRED 
HERRING 
POUND 
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go there for their supplies and 
not to Alert Bay. We congratu- 
late Moses Alfred and his sons on 
their excellent efforts in establish- 
ing this industry Mr. Moses Alfred 
has just informed us that he 
has some 200 tons of herring for 
bait for the halibut fishing season. 
We understand that this herring 
pound of his represents an indus- 
try that is not only proving a great 
help to the halibut fleet, but is 
providing employment for quite 
a number of natives at that point. 
We wish Mr. Alfred every good 
wish for the continued success of 
his work. 





NATIVE BROTHERHOOD AND 
NATIVE VOICE FLOAT IN 
MAY DAY PARADE 
Would you like to enter a float 
of your own in the May Day Par- 
ade? One decorated with Arts and 
Crafts and Bows and Arrows 
dressed in their tribal costume? 
Send offers of help and sugges- 
tions to this office, 508-9 Holden 

Building, MA. 8049. 





Overheard on Parliament Hill: 
“You’d think the people would 
take part of the blame for what’s 
wrong with the country .. . after 
all, they elected us. 


PETERSON & EDWARD 
HARDWARE 
Alert Bay, B.C. 
DRYGOODS — SHOES 
VALVOLINE OIL 
MARINE PAINTS 
SHIPS CHANDLERY 





W. R. (Dick) PETERSON 


Radio Technician 
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AND GARDENER 


A rural magazine for every member of the family .. . 
Farming and gardening articles especially written for 


British Columbia, and many other subjects . . . including 
home, teen-age and children’s interests. Published 
monthly. 
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Send subscription today—50c a year; 3 yrs. $1.25—5 yrs. $2.00. 








t P.O. Box 304 
- 


THE B.C. FARMER & GARDENER 


HANEY, B.C. 














Subscription Form 
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is the sum of $1.50. 


NAME... 


ADDRESS... 
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SEND YOUR SUBSCRIPTION IN NOW 
Please send me THE NATIVE VOICE for one year. Enclosed 
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Make all payments to: The Native Voice Publishing Co., Ltd., 
509 Holden Building, 16 East Hastings Street, Vancouver, B.C. 


Telephone: MArine 8049 
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HEALTH 
DEPARTMENT 


By ALICE RAVENHILL 


A personal friend on the staff of 
the renowned Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital at Baltimore, U.S.A., has 
written to me asking what move- 
ment is active among the Indians 
of this province to press for the 
use of what is described in the 
Feb. issue of “The Reader’s Digest” 
as “Our Neglected Weapon against 
Tuberculosis.” My correspondent 
quotes that the results of the use 
of this vaccine, known as B.C.G., 
by U.S. Public Health Service has 
reduced the mortality rate among 
vaccinated groups from 10-15 times; 
and has the great advantage that 
the cost for single injections is 
small and the wide use in Euro- 
pean countries for the past twenty 
years demonstrates its value under 
very severe tests.” 

The great susceptibility of young 
people to this form of infection is 
world-wide; but very marked 
among our Indian people. The loss 
of young life is a blot on so-called 
civilization and exposure to infec- 
tion is widespread. The value of 
B.C.G. lies in strengthening resist- 
ance to infection. “It cannot cure,” 
writes Dr. Kendall Emerson of the 
National Tuberculosis Association; 
“it is not even a perfect preventive; 
but where exposure to tuberculosis 
infection is high, B.C G. may pro- 
vide substantial protection.” An- 
other authority — after careful 
watching of vaccinated and un- 
vaccinated groups of children, ex- 
posed equally to infection, confirm- 
ed the report of a colleague simi- 
larly engaged; “the vaccinated 
group showed after some yéars” ob- 
servation a death rate of 18.7 per 
thousand; the unvaccinated group 
had a death rate of 47.4 per thou- 
sand.” To appeal for this protec- 
tion for infants and children should 
surely constitute a united move- 
ment from all members of the Na- 
tive Brotherhood in British Co- 
lumbia. 





CLAIMS FOUR IN 10 INDIAN 
BABIES DIE 

Toronto Daily Star, Ont., March 
8, 1947.—Indians in the James Bay 
area should be included in the pro- 
posed survey by the Dominion gov- 
ernment, Magistrate E. R. Tucker, 
of Cochrane, said today. Many 
Indians livé in the magistrate’s 
jurisdiction and he always has 
been interested in their welfare. 

Four hundred of every 1,000 
babies born in that district die at 
birth as compared with 52 white 
children, said the magistrate. Many 
adults suffer from tuberculosis and 
hospitals are needed. 

A beaver sanctuary plan has 
been of some help but a long-term 
conservation plan is required: to 
restore the Indians’ natural food 
supply. With the disappearance of 
beaver ponds and meadows the 
moose have also vanished. 
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Our Native Workers On 
The Canadian Pacific 
Railway 
By R. D. PETERS 


Many entered the service this 
year. Some of those with years of 
service with the company have 
qualified and been promoted to 
section foremen. We thank the 
organization of employees as it was 
through their efforts that the se- 
niority system was achieved. This 
brought the Native people up to 
equal rights to other workers. 

We would not leave out our 
friend Mr. William H. Bobb, who 
entered the service on October 
1st, 1913, successfully qualified to 
permanent man on same date, was 
promoted to section foreman, May 
27th, 1920. His last promotion is 
to Extra Gang Foreman, December 
13th, 1944, and is now residing at 
his home at Spuzzum. . 

There are now three native fore- 
men on the CPR, W. H. Robb, R. 
D. Peters and W. Bobb. W. Bobb, 
of Agassiz, is son of the well known 
successful farmer, Johnnie Bobb, 
who will be moving from China 
Bar to Yale East. 

The oldest native on the service 
is Mack Bobb, who entered service 
September ist, 1913, he is now 
working at Spuzzum. We had an- 
other Native, now deceased, Paul 
Stewart of Lytton, who had a fatal 
accident last winter at Kanaka. 
Paul fell down a cliff. When he 
was found there were indications 
he had walked about a mile but 
bled to death within 100 yards 
of the railway fence. He was 
a member in good standing with 
the workers’ union in which there 
is allowance of $500 for burial ex:- 
pense, and the unien officials ap-- 
pealed to the railway workers for 
charity donations to assist the 
widow, as such an accident is not 
covered by the compensation 
board. 

There are 36 native men holding 
permanent jobs on this Vancouver 
division, Vancouver to Kamloops. 
Many more are just temporary 
yet, but will soon take their pro- 
motions as all are under same 
privileges. 





Dr. Darby Visits Brotherhood 
and Voice Offices 


We enjoyed a brief visit by Dr. 
Darby of Bella Bella, B.C., who has 
just returned from Ottawa and is 
returning to his home up coast. 
While in the office we managed to 
secure his promise to write for the 
Health column in future editions 
of The Native Voice. We shall 
look forward to these articles from 
such a gifted doctor and surgeon. 

* ¢ &€ 

Tim Moody, secretary of the 
Squamish Council, enquiring about 
the coming visit of delegates to 
Ottawa, to meet the Committee of 
the Senate and Commons regard- 
ing the Indian Act. The Squamish 
Council wishes to express their 
opinion in the Brief shortly to be 
submitted: 

* * & 

Lorne Adams of Massett, B.C., 

paid a short visit and looked well. 





In Western Canada we find that 
the lifting of all price ceilings and 
controls was requested to take ef- 
fect not later than March 3ilst, by 
all sections of the fishing industry. 
Also all export embargo on fish 
meals, fish oils and vitamin oils 
by June Ist. 


- British Columbia’s 


Salmon Industry 


The fishermen, canners, and all 
employees of the fishing industry, 
have made an urgent request to 
the Department of Fisheries for 
aid in stabilizing the industry. Stat- 
istics show that fishing since 1916 
to 1944 has shown a significant 
downward trend. Fishing along the 
British Columbia coast, whether 
by gill net, long line, troll, trawl 
or purse seine, has reached a very 
high level of exploitation. The 
problem facing the Department ot 
Fisheries, therefore is maintaining 
stocks of fish under this high pres- 
sure fishing and they must en- 
deavor to increase the production 
wherever possible. Much has been 
done along these lines by the de- 
partment. However, a much more 
intensified program of replenish- 
ing stocks in the breeding rivers 
and lakes must be accomplished. 
The great area covers the Skeena 
River and all coastal streams ly- 


ing between the Skeena and 
Fraser River, Oliver Creek 
below Cowichan Lake, B 
Lakes, Cowichan River and n 
other spots are well taken ca 
by the Department, but with 
huge sums which find their 
to Ottawa from one source 
other of this great fishing ind 
it behooves the Department to 
turn much more of it back 
hatcheries, or the dollar so 
will get less and less each year 
will the fish. 





CANADIAN “FIRST” 
First Baptism of Indian 


The first recorded Baptism ¢ 
Indian in New France was th 
Membertou, the greatest of 
Sagamores, or chiefs, in the w 
of present-day Nova Scotia. 
was baptized on June 24, 161 
Port Royal by Father Flech 
secular priest, who was at 
Royal until the Jesuits a 
May 22nd, 1611. Membertou 
given the name of Henry in h 
of King Henry IV of France, 





989 West Hastings Street 


Packers of 


Quality 
Fish Products 





ANGLO-BRITISH COLUMBIA 
PACKING CO. LIMITED 


Vancouver, B. 





He that believeth on Him is not 
condemned: but he that be- 
lieveth not is condemned al- 
ready, because he hath not 
believed in the name of the 
only begotten Son of God. 


ST. JOHN 3:18 
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e Standard, Montreal, Que., 
15, 1947.—Canada’s first In- 
lawyer is now the first Cana- 
Indian to be appointed a 
6s Counsel. He is Norman 
for, 40-year-old native of 
phnawaga. The government an- 
hcement informing: Saylor of 
appointment was received yes- 











ay. 

ylor, who is married, was born 
aughnawaga in 1907. He ob- 
d his B.A. at Loyola College; 
entered the low school of the 
ersity of Montreal. He is now 
>mber of the law firm of Asse- 
Crankshaw, Gingras and Tru- 









* * 
wichan Leader, Duncan, B.C, 
27, 1947.—The third issue of 
Native Voice, official organ of 
Native Brotherhood of B.C., is 
he press and is being circu- 
among Indians of this dis- 
The issue maintains the high 
Hard set in the initial issue in 
ving news of interest to In- 
of the Province and discus- 

problems which beset them. 
+ Oe * 











ncouver Sun, March 28.—The 

ted legislation to amend the 
incial Elections Act reached 

floor of the House. It contains 

one major change of policy— 
anchisement of East Indians 

B Chinese—British Columbia’s 
7 re Indians will be enfranchis- 
nder the Dominion Indian Act. 

* * * 


ecial to The Vancouver Sun-— 
imo District School Board has 
sed the application of Indian 
nt R. H. Moore to allow Na- 
o Indian Reserve Indian chil- 
to attend North Cedar School. 
e board took the position that 
ence of the Indian children 
d retard progress of the white 
ls. 
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Canned Herring 
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orth Vancouver, B.C. 
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HOSTEL FOR NATIVE INDIAN 
WOMEN 

The War Cry, Toronto, Ont., Feb. 
22, 1947.—Another link in thes ever- 
expanding chain of The Army’s 
Social Service Institutions across 
Canada was forged on a recent 
Saturday afternoon, when Briga- 
dier W. Gillingham, Divisional 
Commander for the Northern Brit- 
ish Columbia Division, presided at 
the opening of The Army’s new 
Hostel for Native Indian girls and 
women who visit the city of Prince 
Rupert. 

A large gathering of citizens, 
which included representatives of 
churches, organizations and inter- 
ested officials, were present for 
the opening ceremony, and these 
visitors were united in the opinion 
that a long-felt need was being 
adequately met in the community, 
and high tribute was paid to The 
Army in rising to the occasion to 
solve an important welfare prob- 
lem. 

A letter was read from William 
Beynon, business agent for North- 
ern Branch of the Native Brother- 
hood of British Columbia, con- 
veying good wishes for the success 
of the Hostel. 

* * og 

Flin Filion Miner, Man., Feb. 27, 
1947.—Chief Solomon Merasty has 
asked the Indians to sign no agree- 
ments with the Saskatchewan gov- 
ernment in regards to their pro- 
posed fur conservation program, 
claiming the government were out 
to defraud them, according to a 
letter received by Rev. R. B. Horse- 


What Other Papers Say 


The News Chronicle, Port 
Arthur, Ont., March 12, 1947.—The 
Women’s Canadian Club will hear 
an address entitled “Indians as I 
Have Known Them” on Friday at 
3:15 p.m., by Mrs. Mildred Valley 
Thornton, art critic for the Van- 
couver Sun. Mrs. Thornton is 
acknowledged as a foremost paint- 
er of Indian portraits. For 18 
years she has travelled among the 
various tribes in Western Canada, 
painting outstanding types and 
personalities. She has made it a 
point to study the people, their 
manner of living, their art, and she 
has become an authority on these 
subjects. Wherever she has gone 
she has made friends with the In- 
dians and espoused their cause. 
She has been made a member of 
two different tribes—the Crees 
gave her the name “Owas-ka-ta- 
ask-ean,” meaning, as they said, 
“Putting your most ability for us 
Indians”; and the Kwakuitls, when 
they made her a member of the 
Eagle clan, named her “Ah-oo- 
mookhit,” meaning, “she wears the 
blanket because her people are 
nobles.” 











The Daily Colonist, Victoria, B.C , 
March 6, 1947.—Surprise that there 
was not more delinquency and 
disease among British Columbia’s 
Indians under prevailing condi- 
tions in cannery towns was voiced 
in the Legislature yesterday by A. 
J. Turner (C.C.F., Vancouver East) 
in a sweeping condemnation of so- 
cial conditions of the province's 
aboriginal inhabitants. 

He spoke of crowded home con- 
ditions in canneries that threw 
tuberculosis sufferers into cramped 
quarters shared by large families, 
and said the situation demanded 
immediate action on the part of the 
Departments of Health and Labor. 

* * * 


Special to The Vancouver Sun.-- 
NANAIMO.—The old military hos- 
pital at Camp Nanaimo, which is 
undergoing extensive alterations to 
make it a 200-bed institution, open- 
ed Saturday as an Indian Hospital, 
with 30 patients, and is expected 
to have 60 patients by the middle 
of April. 

The superintendent is Dr. David 
Ross Campbell, who came here 
from eastern Canada. 








field, with request that it be broad- 
cast on his semi-weekly Indian lan- 
guage program. 

Another letter from the Suggi 
Lake district claimed the Indiaas 
were in dire straits as a result of 
the government program that they 
have been forced to use rabbit 
meat as their main source of food, 
and that now the rabbits are al- 
most non-existent. 
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D. J. SNELL 


Jeweller and 
Registered Optometrist 


34 East Hastings PAc, 6841 
Vancouver, B.C. 











Take Care of Your Eyes! 








QUALITY LEADS THE WAY! 


ISHERMEN make more money by getting back fast with fish in prime 
condition. At all times freshly caught fish must be kept on ice or in a 
cold place and the swifter the processing, the better its quality is preserved. 
With our modern fish-packing plants located close to the best fishing-grounds, 
we are enabeled to receive fish fresh from the sea and to freeze it more 
rapidly. Our facilities for ice manufacture and storage are so extensive that 
we are able to meet not only our own needs but to supply crushed ice to a 
large number of the vessels of the salmon and halibut fleets. In safeguarding 
the world-famous quality of CANFISCO products, we increase their demand 
and make fishing a more profitable undertaking for you. 





FRESH—FROZEN—CANNED—SMOKED — SALTED FISH & BY-PRODUCTS 





SA SN ENR NOE IO 


The CANADIAN FISHING GO. LTD. 


e VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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Will History Repeat Itself? 


By GUY WILLIAMS 


In 1927 the late Chief Johnny 
Chilihitza, about 80 years of age, 
stood before a joint parliamnetary 
committee in Ottawa and stated: 

. All the Indians want is to 
be just Indians and not to be 
taken as white people and made 
to live like the white man, they 
want to be the way their fore 
fathers used to be, just plain 

Indians. That is what my people 
want.” 

Previous to being called and 
sworn through his legal counsel, 
A. D. MclIntypre, Chief Chilihitza 
pointed out to the committee that 
he was not concerned at all with 
the majority of demands by the 
coast Indians or Allied Tribes, such 
as further land grants, unrestrict- 
ed fishing rights; he and his peo- 
ple were completely satisfied with 
the school facilities and were not 
concerned with mothers’ and wid- 
ows’ pensions, or free medical and 
hospital attention! 


Chief Chilihitza was a member 
of the B.C. Allied Tribes (pages 
135-145 Claims of the Allied Tribes 
of B.C.) The questions arises in 
my mind why had he opposed the 
gigantic efforts of The Allied 
Tribes which took about 40 years 
or more to finally appear before 
the powers. 


But the B.C. Allied Tribes’ cause 
was not entirely lost. A grant of 
$100,000 per annum for the B.C. 
Natives was the direct gain in lieu 
of annuities, for the furtherance 
of education, hosptalizaiion and 
for the encouragement. of agricul- 
ture. 


When treaty money is paid to a 
Native in Canada, he spends the 
money as he pleases. Is it not only 
fair then that the B.C. Natives 
(who are not treaty Indians) 
should have a say on how this 
grant of $100,000 is spent and for 
what, also an accounting for the 
past twenty years? 


From that time on the fires of 
the B.C. Allied Tribes died out, 


only faint embers and coals re- - 


mained. Many of the leading 
Chiefs and tribesmen went on to 
the Happy Hunting Grounds. The 
efforts and the cause of an once 
noble race seemed altogether lost, 
until one day a Haida Chief and 
Tsimshian noblemen gathered to- 
gether the embers and coals of 
the fires of the beaten Allied 
Tribes of B.C. 

Then was born the Native 
Brotherhood of B.C. Now after 17 
years this organization is recog- 
nized as the largest and most 
democratic Native organization in 
Canada and has_ continuously 
strived for a change of status and 


for the betterment of existing con- 
ditions among the Natives. 
Before this last war, the Brother- 
hood through its conventions was 
asking for a round-table confer- 
ence with the officials of the De- 
partment of Indian Affairs to dis- 
cuss the many native problems 
and to demand assistance along 
the lines of industrialization with- 
in the villages. These efforts never 
materialized on account of the 
world war. From time to time the 
executives have made representa- 


tions to the Federal Government 
protesting against taxation with- 
out representation and many other 
injustices. Last year the Federal 
Government appointed a Special 
Joint Committee from the Senate 
and House of Commons to exam- 
ine the coming revision of the In- 
dian Act. 

The Native Brotherhood of Brit- 
ish Columbia dissolved the Provin- 
cial Government to publicize our 
demand for a voice and a vote for 
our own members in the Provin- 
cial Legislature and the House of 
Commons without losing our abor- 
iginal and hereditary rights. Un- 
fortunately a delegation of twenty 
Chiefs from the Interior headed 
by Andy Paull, stated to the Pro- 
vinial Cabinet at Victoria “we 
want to remain wards of the Gov- 
ernment.” Now Andy Paull in 1927 
was the Secretary and spokesman 
for the B.C. Allied Tribes and has 
spent his entire life -fihting for 
Indian rights; it leaves me at a loss 
to know why he has made the 
above statement. 

Now that we are appearing Le- 
fore the parliamentary committee 
this year, unity is what we need, 
why should we not take a lesson 
from the past. 





NOTICE 


Three pictures to be shown 
at John Goss Studio, 614 
Granville, Saturday, April 
26th, 2:30 and~*8:15; and on 
Sunday, April 21th, “8:15: 

(1) “Peoples of Canada,” 
(2) “Peoples of the Pot- 
latch,” (3) Paul Robeson 
featured in “Proud Valley.” 
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Bakers & Confectionery Workers 


International Union of America 
LOCAL 468 


608 Holden Building 
A 


Bakers Union request patronage of the following firms: 
Canadian Bakeries 

Window Bakeries 

Village Bakeries 

Maple Leaf Biscuits 

Hornes Bakeries 


Montreal Bakery 
Olympic Pie. 


Dishers Specialties 
McGavin Ltd. 

General Bakeries 
Westons Bread & Cakes 


Safeway Bakery 
Mother Hubbard 
Brown Bros. 


FRANCIS MILLERD 


& COMPANY LIMITED 


<= GREAT NORTHERN 
ae CANNERY 


West Vancouver 


SEAL COVE CANNERY 


Prince Rupert 


REDONDA BAY <e 





CANNERY 


Redonda Bay 
Office: 
1698 W. Georgia Street 





SUBSCRIBE TODAY TO “THE NATIVE VOICE” 





DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING 


The NATIVE VOICE has from its 
commencement proved itself a first 
class medium to reach a large market. 
It offers advertisers a new field. Sub- 
scriptions are arriving daily all the 
way from Halifax to Vancouver and 
from Mexico to Alaska—with many 
in the Eastern parts of the United 
States. Coverage is improving daily. 


For rates write 


JOHN PEARCE 


Advertising Manager 


The NATIVE VOICE 


509 HOLDEN BLDG., 16 East Hastings St. 






Vancouver, B.C 
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a Evening Examiner 


Peterborough, Ont., March 15, ’47) 
Weird and wondrous were the 
ethods by which Indian mothers 
the old west named their oif- 
pring, and weird and wondrous 
ere the names they achieved, 
bme still lingering in the tribes 
Alberta. 

Today, the old practice of nam- 
g the children harum scarum has 
nnished, as practically all the 
milies now have _ set familv 
nmes, such as the Big Plumes, 
owchilds and Dodging Horses of 
e Sarcees, the Bear’s Paws, the 
nners, and Hunters of the Ston- 
s, the Yellow Flys, Spotted 
ngles and Broken Arrows of the 
ackfeet, the Many-wounds, 
ountain Horses, Gladstones and 
hil Feathers of the Bloods, the 
nning Deers and Spotted Calfs 
the Peigans. 


STOM CHANGES 

Many of these names were de- 
loped prior to 1900 and the In- 
an, following the custom of the 
ite man and discarding the an- 
pnt tradition, handed his name 
wn to his son. 

But some of their names have 
ry curious origins. Indan 
Dthers might name their children 
er the first thing they saw fol- 
wing the birth of the baby, the 
st thing the child touched or 
haps some image dreamed of in 
p last sleep before the birth. 


Some, urged on by the head of 
household, might name the 
ld from some great warrior, or 
haps a powerful Maniter 
ain, the babe might be called 
er some animal of the prairie 
the woods or the mountain. 


Some, proudly examining the 
infant, might find a peculiar 
hmark. Great care was taken 
naming the first-born; some of 
later children did not find 
mes until they had started to 
k. In some cases they grew to 
mhood before acquiring a sur- 
me. 


ECIFIC CASE 
ike Mountain Horse, a chief 
the Bloods, who incidentally is 
raduate of University of Mani- 
a and is a noted lecturer and 
ter, living in Lethbridge, once 
i me that he was so called 
ntain Horse because, on the 
of his birth, his mother looked 
of the open flap of the family 
wam into the first light of 
the ning day, and there, on the 
d rest mountain, spied a_ wild 
an, se. So Mountain Horse, now 
any - 30 and the father of a grown 
ted ily, all known as Mountain 
te se, was named. 
ily. 


Ouise Bear’s Paw, granddame 
he Stonies who reside in the 
Valley west of Calgary, re- 
ed her name from her hus- 
d, the great Chief Bear’s Paw 
was one of the signers of the 
kfoot Crossing treaty of 1877 
hich the Indians made peace 
h the whites, ended their own 
al wars, and vowed allegiance 
he Great White Queen, Vic- 
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D AT AGE OF 104 

S. Bear’s Paw recently died 
he age of 104. She was noted 
» buffalo hunter in her youth 
was baptized by the late Rev. 


“ 





_ George McDougall, pioneer west- 


ern missionary who set up the 
first Protestant mission in what 
was to become the Province of 
Alberta, in 1872. How her age was 
ascertained is a mystery but the 
McDougalls: had her listed at 29 on 
baptism in the fall of 1872. 


Chief Bear’s Paw, according to 
the Stoney legend, was so named 
because he was born with a birth- 
mark shaped like a bear’s paw. His 
name was subsequently given to 
the pioneer school district set up 
west of Calgary. Today, the mod- 
ern Bear’s Paw school is situated 
about 18 miles out of Calgary on 
the Banff trail. 


MANYFINGERS 

Frank Manyfingers, of the Bloud 
reserve south of Lethbridge, the 
most noted Indian cowboy still 
active, developed his name through 
his profiiciency with a lariat. Tom 
Three Persons, the Indian cowboy 
star of Calgary’s first big stam- 
pede in 1912, was so named be- 
cause three persons visited his 
home the night he was born. 


The Yellow Flys of the Blackfoot 
reserve east of Calgary received 
their name because their paternal 
grandfather was bitten by a “yel- 
low fly” the night before the bith 
of his son, the original Yellow Fly. 
As there is no distinctly yellow 
fly native to the area, it is possible 
Grandpop was stung by a wasp. 


The first Big Plume of the Sar- 
cees developed his name through 
a mighty headdress. Chief Joe Big 
Plume recently died at 60, and was 
succeeded-by. David Crowchild, one 
of the better Indian chuckwagon 
drivers of the Calgary Stampede. 
Crowchild’s family name is sup- 
posed to have been handed down 
because on the date of the birth of 
the original Crowchild, a big black 
crow was reported to have per- 
sistently flown over the tepee. An- 
thony Dodging Horse, another of 
the Sarcees, who died last winter, 
was named because his father had 
quite a time trying to rope a wild 
horse on the range, sometime be- 
fore his birth. 

One of the peculiar names of 
the Bloods was that of Chief Shot- 
On-Both-Sides, whose name is now 
borne by a young Indian cowboy, 
Bill Shot-Sides. I saw Bill ride at 
Taber a couple of years ago and 
he looks like a coming star. Bill 
doesn’t know how his grandfather 
got the name. 

My old friend, C. Frank Steele 
of The Lethbridge Herald, says 
one version is that Chief Shot- 
On-Both-Sides was wounded twice 
in the same tribal war, once while 
on one side and again on the other. 
Another version is that in one of 
the conflicts, Shot-On-Both-Sides 
was hit twice, his ribs being 
scarred on each side. Neither of 
these versions may be right and 
perhaps he was so named for a 
totally different reason. 


GREAT HUNTERS 

The Sanies, who were great 
hunters, athletes and fighters, 
periodically making raids over the 
Great Divide against the weaker 
tribes residing on the western 
slopes of the Rockies, named their 
men more for their abilities than 
anything eles. 

Thus the Hunters are descended 
from Chief Jacob Hunter who was 


known to have killed many buffalo. 
Jerry Runner is a descendant of 
Alvin Runner who used to run 
messages for Rev. David McDou- 
gall and his brother, Tom MecDou- 
gall, who ran the trading store at 
the mission, down to Calgary and 
return. 

The Gladstone family of the 
Blood Indians is supposed to have 
taken its name from the famous 
English statesman of the same 
name of the last century. Norah 
Gladstone is a well-known Alberta 
pianist, lecturer and nurse. 

Nowadays, the young Indians. 
better educated and more ad- 
vanced than their forefathers, are 


How Indian Mothers Named Their Babies 


Anglicizing their names. Thus 
young Gerald T. Methers, who is 
taking a teacher’s course at Cal- 
gary Normal school, is actually 
Jerry Tail Feathers, whose family 
is one of the best-known among the 
Bloods. 


Gordon Yellowfly, who was 
killed with the Calgary Highland- 
ers overseas, drew his two names 
together, as did his _ brother. 
Teddy. George S. Eagle, who 
farms near Namaga, Alberta, is a 
son of Chief Spotted Eagle. A 
great many more have adopted 
wholly English names, like Max- 
tin, Swain, Johnson, Ethridge, Mel- 
vin, Glass, Horton and Billings. 
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WANTED 


1000 SUBSCRIBERS FOR THE 
Native Voice—Subscription rate 
is $1.50 per year. Mail your order 
to this publication, 508 Holden 
Bldg., 16 Hastings St. E., Van- 
couver, B.C. 


AGENTS WANTED 


IN ALL PARTS OF CANADA TO 
sell a growing and interesting 
publication. Commission paid on 
single copies or on yearly sub- 
scriptions; 33 and one-third per- 
cent paid for your time. Write 
for particulars to the Native 
Voice, 508 Holden Bldg., 16 Hast- 
ings St. E., Vancouver, B.C. 














| WAS THERE 


(Continued from Page 8) 





45-70 Club were so brotherly and 
sisterly we just had to co-operate 
with their splendid kindness. 

We left Massett by way of Skide- 
gate. The people of Skidegate are 
also of the Haida Tribe and they 
too were most generous in their 
hospitality; entertained us with a 
picture show and dance. They 
have a fine hall which is well de- 
signed. We regret we didn’t have 
more time to look around but what 
we saw convinced us they are a 
very ambitious people, for we saw 
many sturdy fishing boats. And 
talk about deer and geese, we saw 
many flocks of wild geese right 
in fields and saw about 20 deer 
on the way from Port Clemence 
to Skidegate. Prior to the year 
1918 there wasn’t a deer to be seen 
on the Queen Charlotte Islands. 
As a result the Government placed 
deer along that island by pairs; 
now there are herds all over the 
Island. 

We took many pictures of Mas- 
sett Native people which will be 
published in your Native Voice 
paper as space and time permit, 
also some at Skidegate. Delegates 





So far there has been no substi- 
tute discovered for organization 
welfare, as pulling together. 


CORRESPONDENTS NEEDED 








FOR SALE — MISCELLANEOUS 





+--+. OR SALE—VERY..GOOD QUAL- 


ity violin for sale; excellent tone: 
Write Box 104, Native Voice. 


ON INDIAN NEWS AND AFFAIRS 
in Canada. Please contact, EDI- 
TOR, c/o Native Voice, 508 Hol- 
den Bldg, 16 Hastings 
Vancouver, B.C. 
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Ed. Nahanee, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Mitchell and I stayed at Chief Wil- 
liam H. Russ, of Skidegate. Mrs. 
Russ is a sister to Mrs. P. R. 
Kelly, and a very generous and 
sociable woman. We found Mr. 
and Mrs. Russ to be people of dig- 
nity. y 

Our two new vice-presidents of 
the north and northern interior 
are Mr. Ed Bolton of Port Essing- 
ton, a son of the late Mr. Bolton, 
who was an executive of the Allied 
Indian Tribes of B.C., and Mr. 
Chas. Patsy of Hazelton. Both 
these young men are very prom- 
ising. Now, with the support of 
their people, these new executives 
can and will do a good job. 


Now I wish to clarify the con- 
fusion on the Maori System. If 
we are accorded a similar system, 
that does not mean we will be 
franchised, retaining the present 
statute of the Indian Act. There 
is a Special Joint Committtee now 
debating on the revision of the I[n- 
dian Act, and we Native people are 
accorded the opportunity to voice 
the change we desire, and we are 
stressing that we be accorded the 
Maori system which would give 
us a voice in the administration of 
our affairs, privileged to have our 
own representation in the House 
of Commons, retaining all our Ra- 
cial, Hereditary, Aboriginal Rights, 
the interest in our country and the 
benefits we derive therefrom. We 
don’t have to sacrifice our birth- 
right to acquire that, because that 
is the change we desire. We must 
remember that the Joint Commit- 
tee is not dealing with the British 
North America Act, which is an 
international one, but is dealing 


with the révision of the Indian Act. 


ONTARIO NEWS 


(Continued from Page 9) 





Our annual agricultural Fair, 
day, is second to none in Ontari 
We have 11 day schools, all und 
the supervision of our own nati 
fully qualified teachers. The Co 
cil of the Six Nations, with th 
assistance of the Department 
Indian Affairs, give deserving st 
dents every encouragement } 
generous financial aid. We 
boast. of having four ordaine 
ministers of the Gospel, four me¢ 
ical doctors, one veterinary su 
geon, a practicing lawyer, schog 
teachers, hospital nurses, etc., e 

The tragedy of it all is, that a | 
of those best qualified to write 
Indian matters do not know the 
facts and do not bother to enqu 
but just dash off an article, wi 
out any investigation or researc’ 
regardless of what we, who ; 
most concerned, may feel. 

I do not think that this letter 
just what you would like and 
not worthy of space in =‘ 
School” and my only object in 
swering is to thank you for yo 
kind reference to my letter ¢ 
“Chiefswood.” 


Yours truly, 
Sec’y Six Nations Council. 





Japanese fishermen dominate 
the Skeena River and the Fra 
River prior to Pearl Harbor. Dy 
ing the war Canadians beat 
records in production and alm 
built a new fleet to do it with. 
K. let us carry on just as we 





